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THE LITTLE KINGS AND QUEENS. 


Monarchs whose kingdoms no man bounds, 
No leagues uphold, no conquest spreads, 

Whose thrones are any mossy mounds, 
Whose crowns are curls on sunny heads! 


The only sovereigns on the earth 

Whose sway is certain to endure; . 
No lines of kings of kingliest birth 

Is of its reigning half so sure. 


No fortress built in all the land 
So strong they cannot storm it free; 
No palace made too rich, too grand, 
For them to roam triumphantly. 


No tyrant so hard-hearted known 
Can their diplomacy resist; 

They can usurp his very throne; 
He abdicates when he is kissed. 


No hovel in the world so small, 

So meanly built, so squalid, bare, 
They will not go within its wall, 

And set their reign of splendor there. 


No beggar too forlorn and poor 

To give them all they need to thrive; 
They frolic in his yard and door, 

The happiest kings and queens alive. 


Oh, blessed little kings and queens, 
The only sovereign in the earth! 
Their sovereignty nor rests nor leans 

On pomp of riches or of birth, 


Nor ends when cruel death lays low 
In dust each little curly head. 
All other sovereigns crownless 8°, 
And are forgotten when they’re dead; 


But these hold changeless empire past, 
Triumphant past, all earthly scenes; 
We worship, truest to the last, 
The buried “‘ little kings and queens.’’ 


—H. H., in Harper’s Magazine for Sept. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


CoLteGE EpucatTion AND JOURNALISM. — The 
“classical course,” as it is called, is, no doubt, excellent 
for anybody; but if the young man in college is strictly 
confined to it, there is one thing certain, he will rarely 
become a successful journalist. For such purpose he 
is, ordinarily, not much better off when he leaves col- 
lege than when he enters it. New courses of study 
covering the recent movements of human thought, and 
recognizing the existence of the world we now live in, 
must be devised for the college curriculum before any 
considerable number will step from the race into the 
treadmill of journalism. The college of the future is 
one that will keep pace with human thought. It will 
use the newspapers as a text-book simultaneously with the 
Iliad of Homer, and the current discussions upon the 
tariff in connection with the oration on the crown. 
Inter-Ocean (Chicago). 

Tur Epucation ror To-pay.—No better means to 
the securing of a well-trained mind have yet been dis- 
covered than such acourse of blended, classical, and scien- 
tific study as most of our high schools and colleges 
offer. The various branches have been wisely selected, 


not for the greater or Jess skill in money-getting which 


they will bring to a scholar, but for the peculiar influ- 
ence which their study is to exert upon the mind. 
Here we find the key to the reason of the high place 
which Latin and Greek hold in the curriculum. They 
are found to render the mind observant of nice distinc- 
tions; clear in its apprehension of truth; strong in 
memory of words and phrases; apt in expression ; 
patient in perplexity. Moregver, at the same time it is 
found that they open windows into the restful beauty 
and simplicity of ancient days: windows through which 
the fretted spirit of to-day may catch glimpses of 


happy shepherds singing amid the lengthening shad- 
ows of quiet hills; of warriors restrained from wrath by 
the gentle influence of heavenly visitants; of lonely 
men pacing the shore of the boisterous sea; and of 
bright eyes suffused with tears at the story of heroic 
suffering.— Harlan H. Ballard. 


Epucate THE Conscrence. — Why (and this is our 
last murmur) is insincerity so common a vice? Why 
is gossip so frequently malignant in effect, if not in in- 
tent? Why is scandal so self-propagating and so rapid 
in its movement? Why is life in a great boarding- 
house often offensive to the best persons, perilous to 
the young, and delicious to the idle and unprincipled ? 
It must be because tongues wag without reference to 
conscience. But conscience is like other faculties of 
the human being: it has to be guided, trained, and 


developed. How best to do this, is a question very 
differently answered among schools of thought; but 
among them all the admission would be made that con- 
science is to be trained; and failure in this respect 
proves a partial education.— Dr. John Hall, N. Y. 


InpustTRIAL TEeacuinG.— The board of education 
has done a very good thing, following out the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Steel, in undertaking to qualify the normal- 
school graduates to teach sewing. For this, we take it, 
is the ultimate purpose of the new branch of study, and 
not simply that the young women shall be enabled to 
make their own gowns. That is desirable, no doubt, 
but it is scarcely a kind of knowledge that the commu- 
nity can undertake to impart to a favored few. The 
young women can generally be trusted to find out all 
that is necessary about pleating and shirring and the 
rest of it for themselves; but girls should be taught to 
sew and to make garments during their school-days, as 


a substitute for some less profitable studies, and to 
accomplish this it is necessary that the teachers should 
be first taught. So much the normal school can rightly 
undertake, and the new experiment will be watched 
with considerable interest.— Phila. Times. 


Tue SACRIFICE OF THE TEACHER.—Some provident 
teacher may say: “I know these things are so; but if 
I prepare myself as I should, and keep abreast of the 
times, it will take all my money: what shall I do in 
old age ? It will cost money, time, and labor to become 
a good teacher; and to keep up with the times, and to 
keep fresh in the work, will necessitate a continual ex- 
pense.” If you wish to make money, get out of school- 
work ; if you are careful about ease in old age, get out 
of school-work. If you desire to make and save money, 
go about it in earnest; it is laudable, and it will 
severly tax the mental powers, — tax them so severely 
that there will be but little energy left for school-work 
if you attempt it and money-making at the same time. 
The money-making teacher is out of place; for while 


he is thinking of his investments, some of his school- 
work must go at loose ends. If you would follow teach- 
ing and school-work to the bitter end, and have not the 
nerve to look old age in the face, with the full assurance 


that great plain which merges in the ocean of forgetful- 
ness, then give up teaching while it is yet day.— W. Z. 
Parker, Independence, Ja. 

JAPANESE StupENTS.—On the last prize-lists of the 
University of Glasgow the names which appear most 
frequently in the departments of mathematics, engi- 
neering, and natural philosophy are those of Japanese 
students. Two of these young men carried off four 
prizes each, and another, three. Sir William Thomp- 
son, in presenting the prizes, referred’ to the high 
merits of these three Japanese students, saying that 
they excelled not only in written papers, but also very 
remarkably in viva-voce examinations, showing a won- 


derful appreciation of everything that was said, and a 
remarkable power of expressing their ideas clearly in 
English. The fact that young men from this Empire 
so recently opened to the world are taking the first 
prizes in the foremost universities, is suggestive as to 
the quality of the Japanese mind, and the kind of work 
and workers needed in that land.—Missionary Herald. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, A. M., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 


THE STREET-BEGGAR AND VAGRANT—THE COLLEGE 
GRADUATE AT THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION — ADMI- 
RAL FARRAGUT — READING BETWEEN THE LINES. 


I believe it was Dr. Young, the celebrated English 
poet, who said : 
“ How sad a sight is human happiness!” 


We see all around us so many examples of failure 
and misery in life, that when a clear case of prosperous 
happiness presents itself the contrast is painful, and we 
are led to ask, “ What are the causes?” When we do 
see a marked case of success, we instinctively inquire, 
“ What produced that?” 

The other day I read of one who has, of late years, 
been well known in this community. He was brilliant, 
talented, cultured,—he associated with people of refine- 
ment and education; but, alas! the newspaper report 
said he was arrested in a distant city, and locked up, 
as a street beggar and vagrant! Whatdid that? Why 
such a failure? He had become a drunkard. 

Twenty-five years ago, in a New-England college 
were two young men. One was poor, working his own 
way for an education; the other was the son of one of 
the noblest men in the State, a member of the State 
senate, wealthy, and an upright Christian gentleman, 
moving in the best society. His son was ambitious and 
proud. He would pass by the poor young man, upon 
the college campus, without deigning him any recogni- 
tion, not even a nod of the head. 

Ten years went by. The rich young man studied 
law and was admitted to the bar. After spending some 
years in a distant part of the country, he returned to 
his native State, a confirmed drunkard, One day he 
called upon his former college acquaintance and asked 
for three dollars to pay his bill for lodging, that he 
might not be turned out into the street. 

His friend gave him the money and hoped he would 


‘put it to a good use. With that money, as it afterward 


appeared, he bought the liquor which made him drunk ; - 
he became noisy and boisterous, got into a street brawl, 
was arrested, taken to the lockup, and finally sentenced, 
—and that not for the first time,—to six months at the 
House of Correction. 


that: many of the comforts of life will be denied you on’ But how much more satisfactory to fall in with inci. 
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dents of the opposite character. Some of you know 
something of the early life of James A. Garfield, and of 
the secret of his success. 

Few men, probably, of late years have had a nobler 
reputation, stood higher in their profession, or fairer be- 
fore the world than Admiral Farragut, whose statue has 
lately been unveiled in Washington. Let me read you 
a little incident which throws great light upon his ca- 
reer; from which many lessons may be drawn, but from 
which I will only ask you to notice the underlying 
principles which brought such signal success to his life : 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT’S CONVERSION. 


In a recent conversation, Admiral Farragut said: ‘ When I 
was ten years of age I was with my father on board a man-of- 
war. I had some qualities that I thought made a man of me. 
I could swear like an old salt; could drink as stiff a glass of 
a a if I had doubled Cape Horn, and could smoke like a 

otive. I was great at cards, and fond of gaming in every 
shape. ‘At the close of dinner, one day, my father turned 
everybody out of the cabin, locked the door, and said to me: 

* David, what do you mean to be ?’ 

*I mean to follow the sea.’ 

‘Follow the sea! yes, to be a poor, miserable, drunken 
sailor before the mast, be kicked and cuffed about the world, 
and die in some fever-hospital in a foreign clime.’ 

he ~4 said I, ‘I'll tread the quarter-deck and command as 

TINO, David; no boy ever trod the quarter-deck with such 
—— as you have, and such habits as you exhibit. You'll 

ave to change your whole course of life if you ever become a 
man. 

* My father left me and went on deck. I was stunned by the 
rebuke and overwhelmed with mortification.’ ‘ A poor, miser- 
able, drunken sailor before the mast, be kicked and cuffed 
about the world, and die in some fever hospital!’ ‘That's 
my fate is it? I'll change my life, and change it at once. I 
will never utter another oath, I will never drink another drop 
of intoxicating liquor, I will never gamble. I have kept these 
three vows to this hour. Shortly afterwards I became a 


Christian. That act was the turning-point in my destiny.’ 

Now, my young friends, what underlies this story ? 
What do you discover besides the simple narrative ? 

As I read this incident, and re-read it, and pondered 
upon it, a profound impression of its hidden meaning, 
of its deep significance, came over me. I could “ read 
between the lines” something not printed on the page. 
I saw plainly stated three important principles, and still 
further on, three more were discovered. The first three 
were the fundamental principles of success —the foun- 
dation upon which the superstructure of a useful and 
prosperous career was builded. The second three were 
like unto them, and without which the first would have 
been rendered null and void. I read (1) that Admiral 
Farragut had a good coaracter. Ah! boys, character 
is of primary importance. We can none of us achieve 
much, worth achieving, without a good character,—that 
which can be depended on in an emergency,—that which 
is pure and bold, and true and good. Then (2) I no 
tice in his life, as it has been placed before the world, 
that Admiral Farragut had real axsiLiry,—intellect, 
mind, brains. He was no ignorant man. He was no 
common-place man in his mental caliber. He had tal- 
ent. He also had (3) amprrion. He could never have 
acquired the world-wide reputation he did, without a 
high and noble ambition. He proposed to accomplish 
something worthy in life, and he did. Had he not had 
a laudable ambition, he would never have made such a 
brilliant record. 

But these three important points are not the only 
ones that stand out in his life. Three other qualities 
are apparent. It is clear that Admiral Farragut could 
never have gained his remarkable reputation without 
hard and laborious service. He had the quality of (1) 
industry. He improved his opportunities. He became 
familiar with all history that related to his profession. 
It is related of him that during a year’s residence in 
Tunis, our consul, Mr. Charles Folsom, directed his 
studies, and “gave him a thirst for information,” 
which, as Mrs. Farragut says in a letter, “as his eyes 
were not strong, kept all his household busy reading to 
him.” His knowledge was varied, and in matters re- 
lating to his profession, profound. He was one of the 
best linguists in the navy. Success comes not from 
chance or from talent alone. It is won by fighting for 
for it. It is achieved. No great thing is done, no 
great prize won, no remarkable success attained without 
hard work, 


But, I have known hard-workers not to succeed. I 
have in mind several boys of my acquaintance who 
work hard enough. They will fire up like a rocket, and 
make a bluster and a spluttering, and go off with a whiz 
and a whir which you would think sufficient to move 
the world, but soon the light goes out suddenly, and the 
result is a burnt stick. They are at work to-day on one 
thing and to-morrow on another. They lack (2) per- 
severance. Not so, however, David Farragut :—he had 
not only industry, but he had persistence; he was 
steady, earnest, persevering, year in and year out; he 
worked on, quietly and faithfully, till he had risen from 
midshipman to lieutenant, commander, captain, and 
rear-admiral. Still there is lacking one other element 
to his success. He had labored faithfully and persever- 
ingly for many years, and had acquired no great repu- 
tation,—no fame. He had not made a great name. But 
he had (3) patience to wait for the results. 

The war finally came, and he was thrown into actual 
service. He could now exhibit the qualities he had been 
acquiring during the long yearsof peace. He was now 
tried, and was not found wanting. He had entered the 
navy before he was ten years old, yet he was past sixty 
when he found the opportunity to distinguish himself, 
by exhibiting those qualities and that breadth of judg- 
ment which had been so long maturing. Ah! my 
young friends, we must learn to be patient and to wait 
for results. They will come in God’s good time. Many 
@ young man wants to jump, at one bound, to the top 
of the ladder. Yet that is a dangerous experiment. It 
is better to climb one round at a time, and the longer 
the ladder, the higher our continued climbing brings us. 

Now Admiral Farragut has, (1) character ; (2) ability ; 
(3) ambition ; and he had also (1) industry; (2) perse- 
verance; (3) patience. He won great distinction, and 
since there was no proper rank in the navy for him, 
“the grade of Admiral was created for him whose name 
had become a household word throughout the land. 
He died as he had lived,—a Christian gentleman, and 
mourned by the whole nation. In battle he was as 
fearless as Nelson, in public virtue and patriotism not 
excelled by the greatest heroes of antiquity, while in 
his spotless purity of character he rivaled the illustri- 
ous Collingwood. There are many naval names dear to 
the American heart, but 

With more than noon-tite ray," 


The Viking of the river-fight, 


The conqueror of the bay. a. 


Shape not for him the marble form, 
Let never bronze be cast, 

But paint him in the battle-storm, 
Lashed to his flag-ship’s mast.”’ 


Let me assure you, one and all, that any young man, 
to whom God shall give life and health, if he display 
these six attributes in fair proportion and extent, is 
just as sure of success in life as the sun is to rise to- 
morrow morning. 

One may attain fair, or even brilliant success in 
some direction without a harmonious development of 
all six of these attributes, although it is by no means 
sure. But one who has all of these qualities need 
give himself no uneasiness as to results. They are 
certain,—but let him patiently bide the time. 


GOOD AND BETTER. 


Good to be one of the angel choir, 
With never a shadow of shame or sin; 
No bitter remembrance of earthly a 
To mar the untroubled within, 
Better to be a human — 
Won by the love of Christ to heaven; 
Casting the crown and striking the harp, 
And singing the song of the much-forgiven, 
Gail Hamilton, 


—If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile, till rainbows span it ! 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear of clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
nto souls that shiver; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 


lends with Hope’s bright river. 
Larcom 


DURATION OF TEACHERS’ LICENSES. 


BY LYNDON A. SMITH. 


A careful examination of the school laws and reports 


esting facts, relative to the length of time for which 
licenses are granted. Life certificates, which usually 
are good licenses in all the public schools of the State 
in which they are issued, are granted in Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In 
many States certificates are granted for a long term of 
years. In Oregon it is possible to obtain not only a 
life-diploma, but also one valid for six years throughout 
the State; and the common county certificate is good 
two years. In Vermont, county certificates may be 
granted for five years, but the prevailing practice is to 
obtain annual township licenses. A limited certificate 
is granted in Wisconsin, which is of five years duration. 
In Kentucky, certificates are of two classes, with two 
grades in each class. A first-grade, first-class, certifi- 
cate is given for four years, and may be renewed with- 
out examination of the holder. The law in Maryland 
is the same, except that the original certificate covers 
only three years. The State educational diploma of 
California is of six years duration. The County and 
City certificates license teachers of higher schools for 
four years, and of primaries two years. Three-year and 
five-year certificates are granted in Kansas. Besides 
the life certificate in New Jersey, there are State cer- 
tificates given for five years and for seven vears, and 
County certificates for one, two, and three years. The 
County certificates of Ohio are of the same duration as 
those in New Jersey. In the large cities of that State 
licenses are granted for two, five, and ten years. The 
higher County certificates of Pennsylvania are valid 
during the term of the superintendent issuing them 
(three years), and one year after. A teacher in Vir- 
ginia may have his certificate, which is originally given 
for two years, renewed for any time less than five years. 
The same is the case in Tennessee and Texas, except 
that certificates in those States may be renewed indefi- 
nitely. 
The common argument for extending the length of 
teachers’ licenses is, that by this means teaching is lift- 
ed toward the place which it ought to occupy. Once a 
minister, or doctor, or lawyer, a person is always such ; 
and it is reasonable that the same should be the case 
with the teacher. This is the honor and rank which 
would accrue to the teacher and his profession from a 
generally recognized system of life licenses. Benefits 
even more substantial are also to be gained by such a 
system ; and certificates of long but limited duration 
have a similar tendency. The teacher is set free from 
anxiety about future examinations, and can devote him- 
self to the peculiar duties and tasks, which his individ- 
ual school imposes upon him, with undivided devotion 
and energy. The inefficient and unfaithful teacher, it 
is true, might take a wrong advantage of this freedom ; 
the true teacher finds in it an opportunity for growth 
in the directions most necessary to himself, and of min- 
istering to the special wants of the school and the per- 
sonal needs of individual scholars. 

An inevitable consequence of long licenses is severe 


|examinations. These cannot diminish immediately the 


number of inferior teachers; for the total number of 
teachers will ever correspond with the number of schools 
taught. They rather tend to create a class of recog- 
nized teachers, who will be sought out and employed in 
sections where the most interest is taken in schools. In 
this way the teacher is a three-fold gainer: for, in such 
districts better wages are paid, the atmosphere surround- 


_|ing the school is more congenial, and the children are 


more intelligent and docile. Aspiring young teachers 
will see these advantages, and be led to join the num- 
ber of those who are enjoying them, and to have their 


names on the recognized list of desirable and reliable 
teachers, 


of the several States has brought to notice some inter! ” 


7 

| 
. 


Sept. 1, 1881. 


Two arguments, then; for setting the mark of superi- 
ority upon worthy teachers by conferring certificates of 
long duration are: first, that they may be known to 
school officials as persons whom it is safe and desirable 
to employ ; and, second, that being placed in a favored 
\and conspicuous position, their merited rewards may be 
an encouragement and incitement to less advanced 
teachers. 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH IN HISTOR Y?—(L) 


BY PROF, FLOYD CRANDALL, 
Prin. of Belfast Acad., New York. 


The subject of history is so broad, and the time so 
short, that the teacher often finds himself in sore per- 
plexity as to what to teach and what to omit. He 
thinks of the military, naval, financial, literary, sci- 
entific, and political history, each of which would fill 
volumes, and is almost discouraged at the task before 
him. With the best of text-books, much depends upon 
the judgment of the teacher. From him comes the 
class-drill, and the words of censure or commendation 
that remain longest in the mind of the student. 

Few other subjects are so easily forgotten. To ac- 
complish any lasting good a few great events, a few im- 
portant subjects must be selected, and so thoroughly 
studied that they cannot be forgotten. But what these 
subjects shall be, is the all-important question. In lis- 
tening to some classes, one might well suppose that the 
chief occupation of our countrymen had been the 
slaughtering of their fellow-men. They can give a long 
account of every battle, and tell just how many were 
killed, wounded, or missing. In the evening, perhaps, 
they will go to a political meeting and hear a discus- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine, State Sovereignty, Pro- 
tective Tariff, or Reconstruction, in a state of the most 
blissful ignorance. 

The prime object of State education is preparation 
for citizenship. History is. one of the greatest aids to 
this end. Which will be the most beneficial,—a knowl- 
edge of the Battle of Monmouth, or the Monroe Doc- 
trine ? Crysler’s Field, or the Reconstruction period ? 
A long chain of causes preceded the Civil War, a long 
train of results has followed, and may be taught with- 
out encroaching upon politics, of which people are so 
much afraid in the public schools. No voter last fall 
cast his ballot intelligently who was ignorant of them. 
Little reliance can be placed upon the statements of 
political papers and orators. The boys in our schools 
who are soon to be voters, will have but little accurate 
knowledge of the war-period, with all its attending po- 
litical events, except through the medium of history. 

Our history is full of interest, aside from its wars. 
It is rich in great lives. We have had orators, states- 
men, poets, and philosophers of which any nation might 
well be proud. Why not study the life of one of these 
great men once or twice a week, instead of giving so 
much time to the details of carnage and war ? 

** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.’’ 

Can we do more for our boys than by leading them 
to see the sublimity of true manhood, as displayed in 
the lives of Washington, Franklin, and Lincoln? Will 
there ever be a better opportunity to show the wicked- 
ness of treason or the nobleness of patriotism than by 
the lives of Benedict Arnold and Nathan Hale? Nor 
do we need to confine this teaching to the boys, as 
Martha Washington, Mercy Warren, and Lucretia 
Mott are illustrious examples of what women can do. 

Few classes offer better opportunity for directing the 
reading of our students than does the history class. 
reference to an author, or a brief description of a book, 
short poem, or sketch will often awaken a curiosity or 
interest that will lead to a most beneficial course of 
reading. A short story involving historical characters 
and places, or an extract from another history, or even 


from an historical novel, will usually fix a point indel-| 


ibly in the mind. The class will often be deeply inter- 
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ested in a political speech or newspaper-leader contain- 
ing references to events which they have been studying. 
A taste for newspaper reading should be one of the re- 
sults of historical study. 

Let the great battles of each war, the important 
events of each period, and the heroes of each age be 
named and made the objects of special study. Let a 
few important dates be perfectly learned, around which 
all the events of the period may be grouped. Let the 
events always be studied in proper order, with thorough 
drill and frequent reviews. The members of our his- 
tory classes instead of leaving us with a confused mass 
of disconnected material, soon to be forgotten, will then 
have a well-built and lasting structure, which will be 
enlarged and improved by all their subsequent reading. 


MORAL TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 
BY ESTELLE M. HATCH. 


Readers of the North American Review for April can- 
not fail to beinterested in Bishop McQuaid’s able paper 
on “Religion in Schools,” whether agreeing with his 
views or not. He claims that radical changes in meth- 
ods of school management have left us to-day without 
instruction in the simplest truths of Christianity, so 
that our schools are “Christless and Godless.” In 
order to show the extent and character of the change 
which has come about on this point, he reviews briefly 
the early history of public schools: 

“The founders of the system were men strongly im- 
bued with religious ideas. State constitutions 
assumed that the people were Christians, and that their 
children should be educated as Christians. So long as 
the American people remained evangelically Protestant 
in church forms and belief, public schools were con- 
ducted as schools biblically Protestant. A large infu- 
sion of religious teaching and influence pervaded them.” 

This is sustained by quotations from school statutes, 
State constitutions, and reports of school officers. He 


{ 

“In view of the above facts, the position was early, 
distinctly, and almost universally taken by our states- 
men, legislators, and prominent friends of education,— 
men of the warmest religious zeal, and belonging to 
every sect,—that religious education must be banished 
from the public schools, and consigned to the family 
and the church. We have seen that even prayer,—that 
morning and evening duty which man owes to his Cre- 
ator, .—has been decided by two of our most 
eminent superintendents as inadmissible as a school ex- 
ercise within school-hours, and that no pupil’s conscience 
or inclination should be violated by being compelled to 
listen to it.” 

The remainder of the article is for the purpose of 
proving that Catholics believe, with the founders of the 
public-scheol system, in religious, combined with sec- 
ular instruction; that they “proposed a compromise 
with evangelical Christians by which equal rights might 
be secured to all,” which was refused; that “to Cath- 
olics it became clear that if they meant to transmit the 
faith of their baptism to their offspring, they 
would have to establish a system of schools for their 
own children, under their control, and at their cost.” 
| Some interesting statistics are then given, showing the 

amount of educational work accomplished by them in 
Rochester and New York city. In conclusion, he as- 
serts that our public schools are a failure, quotes Richard 
Grant White, and summarizes his position and argu- 
ments. Leaving the exclusively Catholic side of the 
‘question out of sight, there are two propositions in his 
summary that are well worth the attention of every 
thoughtful reader: 

First, “We forgot American traditions when religion 


: t of the schools”; and, 
‘was morality, to become a habit of 


life, need the teaching and disciplining of the school, 


‘as well as of the church and family.” 
These remind one at once of Dr. Holland’s estimate 


of the teacher’s opportunities : 


then compares with this the present state of public sen- 
timent, quoting with telling effect the language of Mr. 
Randall, superintendent of public schoolsin New York: 
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“T hold the teacher’s position second to none,” he 
writes. ‘The Christian teacher of a band of children 
combines the office of the teacher and the parent, and 
has more to do in shaping the mind and the morals of 
the community than preacher and parent united. The 
teacher who spends six hours a day with my child, 
spends three times as many hours as I do, and twenty- 
fold more time than my pastor does. No man 
living can do so much to set human life to a noble tune.” 
I shall assume assent to the above propositions at the 
outset, in order to narrow my subject down to the one 
point I wish now to discuss. This is not, What may 
a teacher do in the way of training pupils morally ?— 
for to that I should answer, Everything! It is, rather, 
Just how shall we set about this work? I do not 
mean to theorize about the matter in the least. I 
merely wish to give one simple method, which I have 
tested and found serviceable, and in so plain and prao- 
tical a manner that you can try it yourself to-morrow 
morning if you like. 

But we have Bible-reading every morning, and we 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, says one. Yes; but how 
much of that reading and prayer (so-called) do you sup- 
pose your pupils understand? If you wish to satisfy 
yourself on the point, question your school unexpect- 
edly some morning concerning the subject of your read- 
ing and the lesson conveyed. My word for it, that in 
ninety-five out of a hundred cases they will have no 
more idea of it than if you had read them a choice se- 
lection from some Chinese poet. This will be owing to 
various causes. By long habit they have come to look 
upon this part of the school exercises as a mere matter 
of form, — a bit of routine which precedes the roll-call, 
but is of much less importance. Add to this the per- 
functory, or, perhaps, hasty and careless manner in 
which the duty is too often discharged by teachers. 
Thus, take into consideration the quaint and familiar 
Janguage of our authorized edition of the Bible, and 
there is no occasion for surprise that the whole affair 
has little personal interest to a troop of children just 
called in from play. But, after having tried the exper- 
iment, you will probably assent to Bishop McQuaid’s 
apothegm : 

“The uselessness of the Bible, as a mere reading- 
book, was demonstrated long ago. As a teacher of 
morals and religion it needs the living voice of a com- 
petent instructor to explain its meaning and enforce its 
authority and precepts.” 

“Impossible,” perhaps you say; and, turning to your 
vade mecum, in the shape of a pamphlet entitled Rules 
of the School Committee, with Regulations and Course 
of Study for the Public Schools of Blankville, you point 
to something like this: “ RuleIV. The morning session 
shall be opened with the reading of the Scriptures, with- 
out note or comment, and the use of the Lord’s Prayer.” 
H’m, — well? Superintendent Woodbury used to tell 
a droll story apropos of rules made to be broken. It 
was descriptive of his first term at the academy, and 
his feelings as he perused the copy of Rules and Regu- 
lations presented him on his entrance to the school. 
He got along smoothly till he came to one that forbade 
any pupil’s absence from his room after nine o’clock 
p.m. Considering the years to which he had then at- 
tained as a sufficient guarantee of some discretion, at 
least, he concluded he might venture to bend that rule 
a little. But when he found, farther on, that no young 
gentleman pupil would be allowed to accompany any 
young lady pupil home from prayer-meeting, he decided 
to break that rule short off, — and he did! Far be it 


from me, however, to hint that any rule of our friends, 
the school committee, could be broken, or even bent; 
so that any remarks beyond this point must be supposed 
to apply to those teachers who enjoy partial or complete 
liberty of action in this matter. 

(To be concluded next week.) 4 


— Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night: 
Though thou have time ' 
But for a line, be that sublime; 


t but low aim, is crime. 
Not failure, w IR 


, 
| | 
| 
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ABOUT WILD- FLOWERS. —(XVIII.) 


BY H, L. CLAPP. 

August 18. Although it is long since the first flowers of the 
Figwort Family (Scrophulariacee) began to blossom this sea- 
son, the best, because the most characteristic, members of the 
family for study are in flower now; and having learned their 
distinguishing marks from the best examples this season, we 
shall be better able to study the more difficult specimens when 
they appear next season. 

The more common flowers of the Figwort Family are the 
Mullein, Butter-and-eggs, Snap-dragon, Monkey-flower, Gerar- 
dia, Speedwell, Turtle-head, Painted-cup, and Lousewort. 
There are more than two thousand species in this family, of 
which most are acrid and bitter, and some narcotic-poisonous, 
especially the Purple Foxglove, whose leaves in the form of 
powder are given to lower the pulse. The typical flower-form 
is, perbaps, illustrated best by the Snap-dragon of the gardens, 
the flower-forms of the other species being merely modifica- 
tions of the cultivated flower. However, almost any member 
of the family will show a monopetalous corolla with two lips, 
one with two lobes and the other with three (making a five-lobed 
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corolla; though exceptions occur as in the Speedwell which 
has four lobes), four stamens, two long (outer) and two short 
(inner); a two-lobed stigma ; and a two-celled ovary. Now the 
flowers of the Figwort Family might easily be mistaken for 
those of the Mint Family, and vice versa, as all that has been 
said about the flowers of the former in regard to corolla, sta- 
mens, and stigma will apply exactly to that tribe of the Mint 
Family which is called Stachydee@ ; but we have a certain test 
of each family in the ovary, which in the Figworts is two- 
lobed or two-celled, while in the Mints it is four-lobed or four- 
celled, and the lobes or cells may be made out easily without 
the aid of a glass. Moreover, the aromatic leaves and square 
stems of the Mints are not common to the Figworts, though 
of the latter the Monkey-flower, Purple Gerardia, and Scroph- 
ularia nodosa have square stems. The last-mentioned plant 
was supposed to be a remedy for scrofula, whence the name of 
the family. 

In meadows, ditches, and moist places generally may be 
seen the Turtle-head (Chelone glabra), otherwise called ‘‘ Snake- 
head” and “‘ Shell-flower”’ (Fig. 17, A), blossoming from July 
till late in September. The shape of the corolla will warrant 
the application of any one of these common names, but the 
scientific name Chelone (pronounced Ke-lo’-ne), the Greek 
word for tortoise, was given because the seeds are oval, and 
surrounded by a membranaceous border, making them resem- 
ble the shell of a tortoise. Ruskin says “the trail of the ser- 
pent is upon them ”’ (the Figworts), not only referring to the 
reptilian-looking corollas, but also to the poisonous qualities 
belonging to some of the plants; and, as to the serpent-headed 
corolla, the Chelone furnishes the best example among the 
Figworts. Having found a specimen, let us notice its pecul- 
iarities in detail. The calyx consists of five distinct, imbri- 
cated sepals; the corolla is white or pinkish, tubular, inflated, 
and two-lipped, the upper arched, keeled in the middle, and 
notched at the apex, the lower woolly in the throat and three- 
lobed, the middle lobe being very small; there are four stamens 
with woolly filaments and heart-shaped anthers, all bound 
together in wool; a fifth short, rudimentary stamen is found 
between the inner pair; all the stamens are inserted on the 
tube of the corolla, which falls off very easily, as is the case 
with most of the Figworts; the seeds are numerous and wing- 
margined; the flowers are nearly sessile in spikes on upright 
stems about two or three feet high. The five sepals, five cor- 
olla-lobes, and five stameas show us that the flower is formed 
on the plan of five. This will indicate how we may study and 


write out a description of the flowers of each species of Fig- 
wort as we find it. 

The Smooth False Foxglove (Gerardia quercifolia, Fig. 17, 
B) is a remarkably showy plant, growing in rich woods to the 
height of six feet, and covered with a profusion of light-yellow 
blossoms nearly two inches long. It is more common south- 
ward, but not rare in this region. The Gerardia flava resem- 
bles our plant, but does not grow so high, is downy, has very 
short peduncles, and obtuse calyx-lobes shorter than the calyx- 
tube; while our plant is smooth, glaucous, has peduncles 
nearly as long as the calyx, and acute calyx-lobes as long as 
the tube. In our plant attention should be given to the hairy 
tube of the corolla and the curiously-shaped anthers awn-point- 
ed at the base. If a spray in bud be put in water, it will 
blossom in a beautiful manner, and then the flowers can be 
studied at leisure. The Gerardias derive their name from the 
great English botanist of the sixteenth century, John Gerarde; 
they turn black in dying, are parasitic, and resist all attempts 
at cultivation. Other Figworts, especially the Painted-cup and 
Blue-hearts, are root-parasitic, and the Cow-wheat and Speed- 
well turn black in drying, a common trait of parasitic plants. 
Prof. Bailey says that humble-bees slit open the tube of the 
Gerardia pedicularia to get at the nectar more easily. The 


ae yp a seen hundreds of flowers of the Ground Ivy simi- 
arly slit. 

The Purple Gerardia (Fig. 17, C) is a very slender plant, 
from eight to twenty inches high, with opposite reddish-purple 
flowers, usually less than an inch long, stiff, linear, rough- 
edged leaves, and nearly square, erect stem. It is usually 
found by roadsides and in fields, though Prof.Gray says “‘ low- 
grounds.”’ If it is to be kept fresh for study, it must be put in 
water immediately on being picked, as, like most of the Fig- 
worts, it wilts very quickly. 


LIFE AND WORK OF MRS. FANNIE M. KILE. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


(A Paper read before the Vermont Teachers’ Association .} 


In the_winter of 1873, the association of Vermont teachers 
convened at Rutland. It was my first meeting with you, my 
first realization of the love which the members of this guild 
bear to one another. I shall not soon forget the impression 
made upon me by the deep and tender feelings manifested at 
the announcement at that meeting of the death of Mr. Kile. 
Little did I think, then, that to-day it would be my sadly- 
pleasant task to tell you, in as fitting words as I may, of one 
who had walked by his side, whose after-life became an inspi- 
ration to my own. 

Mrs. Kile,—Fannie Cornelia Kellogg,—was born Feb. 4, 1839, 
and died May 15, 1881, at forty-two years of age. I have 
been able to obtain but very few particulars of her early life. 
Her mother bears the touching tribute, ‘‘She always tried to 
be just right.”” A native of Essex, Vt., she received her edu- 
cation at Essex Classical Institute, and at the seminary under 
the charge of Rev. J. K. Converse, in Burlington. When nine- 
teen years of age, she went to Mississippi as a teacher ; on the 
breaking out of the war, she spent a short time with an aunt 
in Georgia, but soon came home. Her health was delicate, at 
this time, and her aunt wrote to her mother, ‘‘I don’t know 
what to think of your lovely daughter. She seems to me like 
a lotus,—so frail and weak, and yet so beautiful.”’ 

While visiting a sister in Burlington, she became acquainted 
with Mr. Kile, then a student in the University; the result of 
this acquaintance was a married life of ten happy years. One 
who knew them well, writes of this time, ‘‘ She and her gifted 
husband were as one, in spirit and work ; in their tastefal 
study, the table with draws on either side was arranged for 
double workers. When school did not occupy his time, and 
household cares hers, there they sat opposite each other, and 
studied and wrote, and, best of all, talked together.”” Many 
here will echo later words from the same hand: ‘‘I admired 
Mrs. Kile as a woman of great worth, I esteemed her as a val- 
ued friend; I moan her loss to our profession; I shall ever feel 
the inspiration of her heroic life and devoted service.’’ 


' Mr. Kile studied law in New York, and was admitted to the 
bar, but never practiced the profession ; following, instead, that 
of a teacher. Mrs. Kile, with her husband, taught with 
marked success at Vergennes in this State, and at Westerly, 
R. I. After his death, she returned with her three children to 
her parents’ home, in Essex Junction. For a year she had 
charge of the high-school in that place. One of her pupils at 
this time, now a member of the Junior class in Wellesley Col-/ 
lege, writes of her as follows: ‘‘She found the school ina 
sorry condition, without any system; she raised it to a perfect 
grade, and a much higher standard. She inspired her scholars 
with her zeal for study. She was thoroughly interested in our 
welfare, caring for our health with reference to food and dress. 
She was especially interested in a class of young ladies, teach- 
ing us higher English and the languages, though she was 
obliged to remain after school-hours to accomplish this part of 
the work. She had wonderful success with the history class, 
bringing us books from her own library to aidus. . . . . 


day, one rough boy who used to annoy her exceedingly by his 
uncouth manners and bad habits, is reformed, and says that 
he owes all that is good in him to Mrs, Kile’s kind counsels; 
though he seemed to grow worse at the time, she lived long 
enough to see the fruit of her labors in his case. In her anx- 
iety to help us socially, she aided us to form a reading-club, of 
which she became president, critic, and general advisor. Her 
phetic eye, and seen the needs of girls like these. In an essay 
read before the Chittenden County Teachers’ Association, in 
Jan., 1869, she said, ‘‘ Where are the colleges and higher sem- 
inaries of learning for us? With a boy, the only question is, 
‘ What college shall I favor with my patronage?’ With a girl 
it is, ‘ What college is there to receive me?’ With the halls 
of Vassar so crowded, it did seem that some of our philan- 
thropic, moneyed men ought to see that it would be for their 
interest in a double sense to found another and really merito- 
rious Female College within the limits of the United States,”’ 
“She lived to see Wellesley and Smith founded, and to see 
her own daughter nearly prepared in mathematics, Latin, and 
Greek, for our State University.’ She continued, I would 
like to see women so alive to their deficiencies and needs that 
they would apply to themselves a proper preparation of the 
fine things that are saying in these times about culture and re- 
form. I think it would not be long before some women of 
God-given wealth, some mother in Israel, or some bleseed mai- 
den aunt would make a will in favor of the girls; or better, a 
benefaction to be appropriated in her life to the endowment of 
a university that should be some approach to a Yale or a Har- 
vard, for the young women of her own and future generations. 
Meanwhile, we need not be idle. Let us do thorough work in 
interest in the club never lessened, and ours in her will never - 
die.”’ 

Mrs. Kile had looked into the future, ere this, with a pro- 
our own preparatory schools; read, write, study, and think; act 
in the light of conscience, and the fear of God; do nothing 
shabbily or by halves. I wonder if the young teachers who 
come to these conventions year after year, know how much 
need there is of the advice so often reiterated, ‘ Prepare your- 
selves; do your work well’? Does any one know how many 
are actually in school as teachers, who can read intelligibly; 
I mean, who can take an ordinary book of poems, or of his- 
tory, and sit down of an evening, and read so distinctly and so 
well as to entertain a half-dozen friends without effort on the 
friends’ part to be entertained ? What we 
want of the girls, then, is better preparation, more earnest- 
ness, more hard work; or rather, more thorough, more em- 
phatic, better work. It is not so hard to study principles as to 
kill time; perhaps it is a little harder to think, but, to use a 
common vulgarism, it pays better—oh,! vastly better ; for 
when you have succeeded in killing time, you have, at best, his 
ghost upon your hands, and it will haunt you upon your 
death-bed, if not before. We want you to become better edu- 
cated, to make more of yourselves and more of Jife; not to get 
higher positions, necessarily, but to fill well those you have. 
Time is too precious to be wasted; God’s work is too sacred to 
be shabbily performed. Hear what the good and great men of 
our time are saying to your brothers on these subjects; they 
would say them to you if they thought you were interested. 
Be interested; do not spend all your life among sticks and 
straws, when there is a golden crown not far from every one 
of us.”’ 

The deep interest of Mrs. Kile in matters pertaining to the 
religious welfare of the community, was shown in the or- 
ganization of a ‘‘Woman’s Christian Association.” I copy 
the ‘‘ statement”’ of its purposes from her own hand-writing: 

“We, the undersigned, women of Essex Junction, who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and are desirous of becoming better 
acquainted with him, anxious to know more of His will con- 
cerning us, do band ourselves together into an association to 
consider,—first, our relations to God; second, our relations 
as Christians to each other, to our families, and to our neigh- 
bors; third, our relations as Christians to the great work of 


benevolence, going on around us, viz., the cause of temper- 
ance, home and foreign missions.’’ - 


Her first institute work was with Dr. French, at East Dor- 
sett, in Dec., 1872. I remember well the delicate, shrinking 
woman,—*‘ pure womanly,’’—as she stood before that com- 
pany of teachers. We trembled for her, at first, but soon 
learned her real strength. She learned it also, to some extent, 
and yet, in an institute round where, of necessity, similar 
lessons were given in the several places. I think I never 
knew her to go to the class without having previously reviewed 
and prepared, though she may have given exactly the same 
lesson on the previous day. Neither, I think, did she ever en- 
ter the work in a new place without trembling and self-dis- 
trust. 

With Dr. French she attended all the institute in 1873-4. 
With Mr. Conant, she attended four in 1875, fourteen in 1876- 
7, and the same number in the following year; twelve in 1878, 
and one educational meeting in 1879. Of her workin this de- 
partment, one who is best qualified to know says: ‘She was 
always interesting. Her instruction was valuable both for 
the preservation of the subject itself and for what she con- 


Some one said of her, ‘She is a very good teacher for the 


young ladies, but has no influence over the young men.’ To- 


nected with it. She had a lively sympathy in everything really 
human. From the human soul she went out to language, his- 
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tory, geography,—gathered some fitting things and brought 
them back to human souls. To language and geography in 
themselves as apart from men, she gave no heed. 


She hated shams, whether in high life or in low, and ex- 
posed them mercilessly, yet not offensively. Hers was emi- 
nently a growing character. Her advancement in the four 
years in which I saw most of her was wonderful,—not partic- 
ularly in increase of knowledge or of power of expression, 
but for a larger, more just and more kindly appreciation of 
haman life, for the dominance of the spiritual over the merely 
intellectual in hers; so that I felt she was not long for this 
world more from a sense of her fully ripened character than 
from the evident frailty of her body.’”” To her own hearty en- 
joyment of this Institute-work, I can bear unhesitating testi- 
mony. Of what she was to me in these labors, as a companion, 
a fellow-worker and friend, you will not ask me to speak to- 
day. The memory of quiet talks and mirthful gleams, of 
journeyings and pleasure-takings, of saunterings in highways 
and byways, of earnest work in the cause so dear,—thoughts 
like these come crowding to-day, and the longing is upon me 


for 
* The touch of a vanished hand, 


And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


I saw her in March, some two months before her death. 
They had told me she was failing, but she met me with the 
same welcoming smile, the same loving greeting, as in the past, 
and talked, with her usual interest in them, of old Institute- 
days. I may not lift the vail which her own hand would let 
fall before the home-circle of which she was the center. Those 
only who were permitted to see her there know of the shad- 
ow that has fallen upon its hearth. Loving and faithful as a 
daughter, she was a true and tender mother, moulding and 
fashioning most visibly, and yet most silently, the child-natures 
God had placed in her hands. Of her passing away, I can give 
no more fitting words than those she spake a half-hour before 
she left us,—*‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of His saints.’’ 

Her pastor says, “‘ Mrs. Kile was a woman of strong ethical 
feeling. She hated a lie in all its forms and phases. She 
never forgot that her pupils were moral beings, and sought to 
establish in them love for the truth, together with those va- 
ried excellences which make up a noble manhood and woman- 
hood.” A friend who knew her well, writes ‘‘ Life seems 
more earnest, death more earnest, since she passed away. 
Her beautiful life seemed, to her, utterly worthless, as the light 
of eternity shone upon it. It seems, she said, of so much 
more importance what one is than what one does. It was 
beautiful to watch the growth of the soul upon which the 
dawn of immortality was breaking,—venturing out a little 
upon the unknown life,—then retracing its steps, then plum- 
ing its wings for its long flight.’’ 

Some two years after the death of Mr. Kile, an elderly gen- 
tleman spoke sympathizingly to her as a widow. ‘I’m not a 
widow,” was the instantaneous reply. The gentleman ex- 
cused himself, and said he understood that her husband was 
dead. “ He is,’”’ she said, ‘‘ but I never thought before that I 
was a widow.’’ Two ladies were asked what were the quali- 
ties they admired in Mrs. Kile. One said, “I do not know, 
but there was nothing showey about her.”” The other said, 
“T cannot tell, but she seemed perfectly beautiful.’ 

As a writer, Mrs. Kile was a valued contributor to educa- 
tional and other papers. Her style was terse and original, her 
thoughts new and sparkling, while the play of humor was 
like the shimmer of light upon a surface of pearl. 

I cannot do better, in closing, than to quote for you from the 
last paper which I heard her read. To some of you, the 
words will come in her familiar accents, thrilled with the 
charm of her presence, The subject was the ‘‘ Educational 
Value of Silence and Shade:”’ 

_ “Do I exaggerate the tendency to loudness? I write at the 
Junction of two railroads, and the rumbling of car-wheels, the 
whistle of locomotives, the jingling of bells makes an atmos- 
here that seems to fill all the world; but when the smoke 
ifts, I can see serene pastures lying not far away, and beyond 
them, upon the hill-tops, the deep and silent woods. So amid 

@ jargon of many voices, where the good and the wise are 
almost drowned by the meaningless ones and the selfish, lying 
shouters, I know that there are grand and silent men going 
their quiet ways, doing their golden duty, and holding their 

forever. The thoughtless multitude is led by noise, as 
by the thumping of a tin-pan; but one silent, thoughtful 
man is like a cool spring in summer-time,—like the shadows 
of & Tock in a weary land. 
‘A little wholesome neglect.’ Yes, that is it. Will not a 
nerous, good-natured world that has furnished coll and 
istriet-schools and Sunday-schools and hospitals and homes 
for the young folk, consent, for the young folks’ good, to let 
for a little while? . I have noticed 
who has not?), that when a truly great man ee a 
leader of thought and action, like Bryant, Whittier, incoin, 
Grant, the life of that man reaches back into a quiet, sheltered 
youth, and that he drew the nourishment that carries him 


grandly through great enterprises, less often from the primary- 
school than from the great Nature herself.” 


— The will of James E. Brown, of Kittanning, Pa., bequeaths 
$25 to every widow in the town, and $25 to every who 
shall become a widow; and the same amount to all the girls 
now living who shall become wives. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinion in Tax JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial poh oadeg = over his ature. He cannot 
pond ou ressure umns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


MRS. GARFIELD TO HER HUSBAND. 
4 REMARKABLE LETTER BY A NOBLE WOMAN, 


A late number of The Student, a little paper published by 
the students of Hiram College, quotes an extract from a letter 
written by Mrs, Garfield to her husband, over ten years ago, 
and intended for no eyes but his. It fell into the hands of 
President Hinsdale, who made use of it in a lecture to the stu- 
dents; and as it showed the qualities of Mrs. Garfield’s mind, 
and her opinion upon the subject of woman’s work, he gave it 
to the students. The extract is as follows: 


“‘T am so glad to tell that out of all the toil and disappoint- 
ments of the summer just ended, I have risen up to a victory; 
that the silence of thought since you have been away has won 
for my ee atriumph. I read something like this the other 
day: ‘There is no healthy thought without labor, and that 
makes the laborer happy.’ Perhaps this is the way I have been 
able to climb up higher. It came to me one morning when I 
was making bread. I said to myself: ‘Here I am, compelled 
a inevitable necessity to make our bread this summer. 

y not consider it a pleasant occupation, and make it so by 
trying to see what perfect bread Ican make?’ It seemed like 
an inspiration, and the whole of life grew brighter. The sun- 
shine seemed sowing Senn through my spirits into the white 
loaves, and now I believe my table is furnished with better 
bread than ever before; and this truth, old as creation, seems 
just now to have become fully mine,—that I need not be the 
shrinking slave of toil, but regal master, making whatever I 
touch yield me its best fruits. You have been king of your 
work so long that may be you’! Jaugh at me for having lived so 
long without my crown, but I am too glad to have found it at 
all to be entirely disconcerted even by your merriment.”’ 


SOME OBSERVATIONS OF BEES. 


In one of his excellent, illustrated articles on plants, — the 
one describing the iris,—H. L. Clapp says, it will be necessary 
for some one to put on his seven-leagued boots, stand in a 
meadow, and watch how the bees make the iris productive. 
For several hours I have stood in the meadows, and this is 
what I have seen concerning the bees and the iris. Bees, 
large and small, never alight on the top of the iris, but always 
in the same place, between one of the winged styles and one of 
the petals. I have watched hundreds of them. I have never 
seen an exception. Soon after alighting, they force their bod- 
ies down as far as they can into the very narrow space where 
the petal and style are very close together, breaking the pollen 
from the anthers above them, and in this place they extract 
the honey. I have seen them do this on the iris of the garden 
and on the Iris Virginica and the Iris versicolor of the mead- 
ows; and the process is the same, a bee alighting upon one of 
the iris in my hand. Now, it cannot be thought that the 
winged style is instrumental in receiving the pollen, for the 
pollen is underneath it, and the anther is extrorse. The pollen 
might fall upon that part of the style where the wings come 
together below, without the aid of the bee, and thus the plant 
would be rendered productive. Some authors seem to think 
that the office of the bee is to brush the pollen from the an- 
ther to the pistil, whereas this is not necessary. Why may not 
the bee, in getting the honey, pierce the ovary, and thus in- 
sert the pollen, from its body covered with it, directly into 
that organ ? Or why may not the bee pierce the style below 
the wings? One of these, I believe, is the office of the bee, 
and not that stated above. Of what use, then, are the winged 
styles? Evidently they afford a roof or covering suffi- 
ciently strong so that the bees can pass in between the anthers 
sheltered by them and the petals, and thus render it possible 


for the bees to pierce one of the two organs, the pistil or the . 
t 


ovary. 

The Tradescantia Virginica, or Spiderwort, so commonly 
cultivated at the North, has one peculiarity which I have not 
seen described in works on botany; namely, the beard. The 
microscope shows that the beard of this plant is entirely differ- 
ent from that of the violet, the arethusa, pogonia, and other 
bearded flowers, in this respect; each minute capillary division 
of what forms the beard, is composed of a number of blue 
beads, of various sizes, strung together like a necklace, the 
whole forming a very beautiful appearance. In the other 
plants the bearded lines cannot be thus separated. 

There is one popular delusion about bees, and that is that a 
bee-line”’ is a straight one. Let the following observations 
be considered. The hundreds of bees in the meadows, seek- 
ing the honey of the iris, and going away laden with it, went 
in a series of delicately-curved lines, and not in straight_ones. 
In the woods and fields their course is justthesame, Sitting or 
reclining on a favorite knoll, where bees are continually flying 
about, I have seen them day after day, at the}rate of six or 
eight every minute, make a number of circles, large and small, 
around my head, and then fly off with great rapidity, not in 
straight lines for any considerable distance, and this, too, 
where there was plenty of room for them to fly a great, distance 
in straight lines, without any obstructions, but from side to 


side in a kind of,zigzag motion, or curved lines. 


Again, passing along the street, there is a great buzzing in 
the trees near by. Itis aswarm of bees. They are directly 
overhead, and I stop and watch them; “‘there’s millions in 
it.” They, too, fly a long distance within sight, not in 
straight lines, but in curves,—‘‘ majestic curves.’’ Many of 
them fly swiftly from one side of the swarm to the other, but 
always in curves. Perhaps they are the “‘ mounted police,”’ 
and this may explain their curve-like motion, but it does not 
explain why the whole swarm moves thus. 

Once more: near the last day of the term a bee flies into the 
school-room. During its flight across the room, perhaps 
twenty-five or thirty feet, it changes its course four or five 
times, alights on a window-pane, makes several ineffectual at- 
temps to climb its smooth surface, scents a rose on a neighbor- 
ing desk, is on it in an instant (curves again), is unceremoni- 
ously thrust to the floor by the young lady owning the rose, 
and then in another instant makes a bee-line, that is, such a 
line (curves here, too) as a bee makes, for the open window, 
and is off. 

From these observations, a bee-line is not a mathematically- 
straight one, any more than Court street, or some of the older 
streets of Boston, as they originally existed, were straight; 
any more than cow-paths are straight, or the path of a squirrel 
climbing a tree to avoid the stone which the small boy is pretty 
apt to throw at him. C. E.R. 
Canton, July 26, 1881. 


—eoo— 


AN INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


The following interesting anecdote is related of the Eng- 
lish general, Sir William Napier: ‘‘ While walking one day in 
the environs of a town, he saw a little girl of about five years 
of age who was sobbing bitterly, while gazing in dismay at the 
remains of a broken dish lying at her feet. ‘I was bringing 
my father his dinner,’’ she said, ‘‘and I shall be beaten when 
I go home for having been so careless.’’ But, on seeing the 
benevolent expression of the old soldier, a ray of hope revived, 
and she said to him, with all the naivete of youth, ‘‘Can you 
not mend it for me ?’’ The general could not undertake to 
do that, but he said he would give her the money to buy an- 
other and took out his purse forthat purpose. Unfortunately, 
it happened that there was no small change then, and so he 
promised to come back there the next day, at the same hour, 
and give her the promised sum, and the child went away quite 
comforted, and trusting to his word. On going home the gen- 
eral found an invitation to dinner for the following day at 
Bath, to meet some friends whom he was very desirous of 
seeing. But as Bath was at some distance from the town 
where he was then living, how could he avail himself of the 
invitation without disappointing the little girl? Under these 
circumstances he declined,the invitation on the score of a pre- 
vious engagement, thus preferring to lose the pleasure of see- 
ing his friends to deceiving the little girl who had trusted him. 
** He that is faithful in the least is faithful in all.’’ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H,. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Bolutions to the following, also g original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ENIGMA: 104 LETTERS. 


My 88, 27, 46, 8, 50, 77, 22, 38, 1, 102, 34, 58, 31, 50, 87, 
90, 77, is the name of a prominent citizen of United States. 


My 21, 20, 40, 99, 80, 10, 7, 26, is the title of one of Hol- 
land’s we poems. 

My 81, 56, 80, 92, 55, 29, 98, 59, 80, 33, 2, 65, 27, 91, 4, 
48, 3, 23, 14, is a popular condiment. 

My, 41, 63, 69, 58, is quiet. 


My 25, 66, 101, 7, 39, is an injury. 

, 96, 79, 58, is one who does something. 

My 18, 75, 23, 73, 74, 52, is a farmer’s implement. 

My 97, 16, 63, 67, 28, 89, 85, 68, 100, 47, is the beginning. 
My 88, 36, 32, 60, 45, is a covering for furniture. 

My5, 6, 19, 19, 79, 47, 15, 98, 49, 71, 30, 67, means praise. 
My 92, 100, 67, 70, 9, 82, 91, 47, 13, 87, is a faithful mon- 
itor. 

My 44, 54, 94, 72, 37, 12, is the name of an ancient Italian 
be 


My 83, 86, 61, 42, 43, 20, 47, 15, is a large number. 
My 88, 76, 78, 88, 62, 11; also my 38, 20, 64, 82, 51, 17, 
94, are the inhabitants of a country. 
My 84, 25, 36, 24, 47, 102, 57, 52, 35, 74, 100, 25, is the 
name of a celgbrated American poet. 
My 104, 103, 89, 95, is a conjunction. 
My whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. 
Grace D. BACHELDER. 


CHARADE FRANCAIS. 


Mon premier est le premier de son espéce; 
Mon second est sans second ; 
Hélas! comment vous dirai-je mon tout ? 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. A large bird. 4, The last. 
2. A form of medicine. 5. Native. 
38. To set over. ANTHONY J. SCHINDLER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES FOR AUG. 18. 


En1eMa.—Give to every school in our republic qualified, 
zealous, and enthusiastic teachers, with just compensation for 
their work, and the result would be a revival of education 
which would exceed the hopes of the most sanguine. 
JUMBLE.— 

Uneasy lie the heads of al! that rule, 

His most of all whose kingdom is a school. 


Enigma in Journnat of Aug. 18 is correctly answered by 


Grace D. Bachelder, Manchester, N. H. 
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Miss GuERNSEY’s article on the life of Mrs. Kile, of 
Vermont, is a worthy tribute to the memory of one of 
the most able and devoted teachers of New England. 


Tue JourNnAL greets the teachers of the country as 
they return from their long vacations to the work of a 
new school year. With new vigor, new plans, fresh 
resolutions, and the inspiration of glad companies of 
youth seeking knowledge, we trust that the coming year 
will be better than the past, and that its successes will 
be more intelligently and happily won. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’s name will be forever associ- 
ated with one of the grandest peaks of the Franconia 
Range, in the group of which Mts. Lafayette and Lin- 
coln are the most conspicuous. This touching evidence 
of respect to the suffering President comes from the 
Democratic stronghold of Franconia, whose selectmen 
have thus honored themselves in naming this prom- 
inent and symmetrical peak, “ Mt. Garfield.” 


Tue teachers of Georgia propose to publish a memo- 
rial volume of the life and labors of the late lamented 
Bernard Mallon of Atlanta. The work is to be pre- 
pared by Misg Haygood of the Atlanta High School, 
and all persons having letters or other matter which 
will aid the editor in her work are invited to send it to 
her at once. This work will be a grateful tribute to the 
memory of a noble man and a successful educator; and 
the teachers of the whole country would be deeply in- 
terested to read the history of this singularly pure, 
unselfish, and devoted man. In due time thg work will 
be announced in Tue JouRNAL. 


Tue Sept.—Oct. number of Epucation, now in 
press, is the first number of the second year’s issue, and 
will, we trust, justify the expectations of its friends who 
have so generously patronized the first year’s publica- 
tion. The leading article is an able paper by Gen. Ea- 
ton on Education and Sanitation. Prof. Liscomb gives 
the second scholarly article on the Loss and Recovery 
of Classical MSS. Life in a German University is 
discussed in an admirable paper by Dr. Bell, of Leipsic ; 
Dr. Hoose gives some practical notes on Observations 
of an Infant; Prof. Calkins, of New York, has a chap- 
ter on The Teacher’s Work in Primary Schools; Dr. 


James, of Illinois, urges the value of Technical and P 


Preparatory Training in Normal Schools; Inspector 


Jolly concludes the series on Real Education under like all other 


George Combe and others in England; Dr. Harris re- 
views Kant and his English Critics. The editorial col- 
ums contain articles relating to President Garfield; a 
Crisis in American History; The Mundella Education 
Act; The Concord School of Philosophy ; Pedagogy 
at Chautauqua; The National Council of Education; 
The American Institute of Instruction; The National 
Educational Association; Recent Educational Bibli- 
ography; etc. The portrait is a steel engraving of Mr. 
Bicknell, the conductor of the magazine. 


Wantep: Teachers, school officers, and others who 
will help us in placing 400 sets of Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education. We wish to place these invalu- 
able educational works where the thoughtful, studious, 
and ambitious teachers may have access tothem. These 


|30 volumes of pedagogy ought to be placed,— 


(1) In the private library of every professional 
teacher and school officer who is able to buy them. 
(2) In the pedagogical libraries of all State and city 
superintendents of schools. 
3) In all State, city, and the larger town libraries. 
i In the libraries of historical societies. 
(5) In all normal-school libraries; the pupils should 
be instructed by lectures as to their contents. 
(6) In the libraries of all colleges. 
(7) In the libraries of the more important academies. 
®) In the libraries of city high schools. 
or circulars, and other information, address Tur 
Ep1Tor. 


Tue Minnesota Educational Association met at Lake 
City last week, and the report shows that it was a 
strong meeting. President Wright discussed the prac- 
tical side of education. He said that, while “our 
schools cannot profitably be converted into workshops, 
neither can the State give each child a trade; yet our 


public school system cannot be regarded as complete 


until provision is made for the preparation, in some 
manner, of the many for their life-work. We want less 


of theory and more of practice; less of memory and 
cram, and more of the eye and hand. Our work should 


be specialized.” Prof. Reynolds, of Faribault, urged “a 


thorough organization of the teachers and educators of 
the State with a view of setting forth the claims of our 
calling and the steps that should be taken to increase 
the efficiency of our school system, so that it may pro- 
duce better and more satisfactory results. There is 
strenth in union. Our efforts are now dissipated, 
whereas they should be concentrated on some objective 


point. 


All progress in educational matters must be 
brought about by teachers themselves, who should study 


our educational needs and make them known to the peo- 


ple at large. This can best be done by thorough organ- 
ization.” The following resolutions embody the views 
of the Association, as suggested by papers read by Miss 
Ball of Winona, on Industrial Drawing, and Prof. Gil- 
berts on English Literature : 


Resolved, That in view of the importance of an acquaintance 
with English literature, we advise the formation of libraries in 
connection with every public school, to cultivate a taste for 
good reading and to arrest the growing demand for pernicious 
publications, 


Resolved, That in connection with the public-school sys- 
tem, especially in our cities, some provision should be made 
for an industrial education. 


Ex-State Supt. Burt received resolutions of sympa- 
thy in his severe illness, and the new State Supt. 
Kiehle was congratulated, as he worthily deserves, in 
his accession to this important office. Prof. Irwin Shep- 
ard of Minnesota was elected president of the Associ- 
ation. 


— Senator Brown of Georgia is entitled to the hearty thanks 
of educat rs for his advanced position on educational ques- 
tions, and the following tribute to Massachusetts schools 
shows that the senator is not bounded by State lines in his 
appreciation of the best things in social order and progress. 
He says: 

“Nothing se much interests us as the d 
school pore ly Look at the difference nag 
le and uneducated » and you have a reason why you 


should hold this convention. Look at the results achieved by 
the people of Massachusetts, 


ple they have their faults, they are a wonder- 
ful people. They have established a system that has produced 
wonderful results. They established the church, and they 
established the schoolhouse by its side, and they have stood up 
to it, and they have made long and deep the foundation of 
their universities, and they have educated a large proportion 
of the young men of the country, They have sent out educa- 
ted minds, and they mold the institutions of this country 
and educate its sons. In this country the men who neglected 
their educations have been obliged to sit in the background.’’ 


EXIT VACATION. 


This week we bow vacation out, and face a new school 
year. Through the cities and villages of the North the 
opening week of September ushers in the long strain of 
school-life, month after month, with brief let-up, till 
the heats of another July. For the teacher in the 
South there is yet a brief respite before the opening 
week, with a shorter school year. But, in general 
terms, after the closing wrestle with summer torture in 
the early days of September, the great bell rings all 
America home from vacation and the fierce new-year of 
toil sets in. 

For the teacher, the September problem is to make a 
good beginning. And a good beginning of school is a 
moderate, thoughtful beginning, that, for the first fort- 
night, tests the machinery and sees that all is right 
before the full power of the new year is let on. The 
engineer who would drive the thousand-mile express- 
train out of the station at a bound, would burst his 
valves or wake up a collision before he was out of the 
train-yard. Many a school is wrecked for a term by 
the furious zeal of the teacher in the opening fortnight. 
Although you may be “spoiling” for head-work, and 
charged to the muzzle with the ammunition laid in at 
the summer school, remember how hard it is for the 
children to give up vacation-delights and turn at once 
to the work that American school-life has now become. 
So begin, with patient self-control, to gather your pu- 
pils about you, to set the key for the year’s work, to 
tune discordant strings, every day with gradual increase, 
till in due time your school is well in hand, moving off 
on the track, all on board inspired with the spirit of 
cheerful work and a hopeful future. 

It will be well if your vacation thoughts and studies, 
even your rest, have sent you back to the school-room 
with a well-matured plan for the year’s work and a con- 
sciousness of power to lead the children according to 
your will. The central curse of poor school-keeping is 
shiftlessness. So many teachers will drop in upon their 
school next week with no orderly conception of what 
they are to do or how to do anything! A crowd of 
children know by instinct, in a week, whether it is an 
army led by a competent commander, or a mob chasing 
a worried official from Monday morning till Friday 
night. There can be no teaching while the teacher is 
jostled from hour to hour at the mercy of a group of 
lazy, mischievous, or ugly pupils. And the one sure 
way to lay your hand on the neck of your school and 
guide it at your will is to enter your school-room, on 
opening day, with the best plan of work your past ex- 
perience and present acquirements enable you to form, 
and a well-defined notion of the way in which you will 
meet and dispose of emergencies as they arise. Your 
scholars will respond at once to the cheerful self-pos- 
session which such a plan will impart to you. If in that 
plan you can introduce some bright, original method 
that will at once excite curiosity and stimulate interest, 
all the better. But, at all events, try to begin the year 
with a scheme that includes the end and a feasible way 
of progress toward its attainments. 

But remember that human life is a compromise be- 
tween the ideal and the impossible, and that your wisest 
opening-day ideal will run against an obstacle every 
hour, that will finally become an actual of which no 
man can prophesy, And here the true teacher reveals 
her genuine power. A visionary falls into despair with 


What have they done? While. 


the first failure and lets things drift, or shoots off on 
another impracticable plan: a wise instructor finds out 
the cause of the difficulty, and tries to remove it. If 
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your plan is pitched above the capacity of the average 
pupil, lower it gradually to a practicable level. If the 
trouble is in a meddlesome or ignorant committee, or a 
jealous and troublesome set of parents, you will do well 
to “keep school” with them till they are brought into 
harmony with your ways. The teacher has a hundred 
rights which are changed into wrongs by reticence, con- 
tempt, nervousness, & critical ill-temper, or any mental 
attitude which keeps her aloof from parents and author- 
ities. Make for yourself sea-room in which to manewu- 
ver your plan, by the best exercise of your uttermost 
tact and power in the management of ordinary women 
and men. Jt is as bad to fail because you are not a lady 
or a gentleman, as because you do not know the books or 
cannot handle the methods. 

And, above all, bear in mind that the fit instruction 
and discipline of children is the most difficult, as it is the 
most valuable work done in this world. So fix your eye 
on the Great Teacher, and pray the dear Lord to flow in, 
every morning, a bright, full torrent of wisdom, beauty, 
and divine love. So shall this year in the schoolroom 
become your best; and parents, children, and teacher 
“work together for good.” 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 


We shall never see the best results of our modern 
improved school-keeping until we recognize, in the 
most thorough manner, the distinction between Prin- 
ciples and Methods of instruction. The great vice of 
the average school-work of the past generation in our 
country was its slavery to a narrow and superficial 
method of dealing with the child. With no firm grasp 
on a broad philosophy of child-nature, and only inter- 
mittent glimpses of fundamental principles in dealing 
with the pupil, it blundered on, according to the 
boasted habit of “ practical men,” using the most fruit- 
less ways of imparting knowledge. As faculty in the 
child comes soonér to the front than memory, so the 
memory was exaltedand school-keeping degenerated to 
a dreary drill of cramming the memory with the con- 
tents of books and stimulating the power of recalling 
these lessons on days of examination and exhibition. 
Every human faculty runs off into infinity, and this old 
method of cramming the mind with the dessicated wis- 
dom of the ages, as elaborated in some of the great 
universities and schools, became in itself a stupendous 
affair. We remember a marvellous recitation, at a 
famous girls’ school, in Butler’s Analogy, in which the 
champion girl was able to catch the “thread” of every 
paragraph in that philosophical tangle. We have 
heard, within six months, an astonishing recitation, in 
which a class which had never analyzed a sentence, 
parsed a line, or written a composition, was carried 
triumphantly through a memoriter examination covering 
the principle contents of a school treatise on grammar. 

It is a melancholy fact that this lifeless method of 
instruction, by stuffing the memory and training for 
examination and exhibition, still holds in the majority 
of American school-rooms of every degree. No crit- 
icism is too severe and no contempt too thorough for this 
lifeless dealing with childhood and youth. If we resent 
the wholesale denunciation of our present school system 
that has now become a fashion in certain quarters, it is 
not because we fail to see its use in exposing sham edu- 
cation, but because so many of these writers fail to see 
that the whole American educational world is in mo- 
tion, and the head of the column has already emerged 
into the light of a new day. ‘he one hopeful feature 
in our American school-life is, that superior teachers 
everywhere are breaking out of the iron-clad mechan- 
ism of the old way of teaching and discipline, and study- 
ing human nature, as it appears in childhood and youth, 
to find out its law of development and the fundamental 
principles which should guide in all successful handling 
of the new generation. Of course, the average mechan- 
ical method has always been questioned. Everybody 
can remember some teacher who wrought from a gen- 
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uine insight, and deployed his column of advance along 
the divine highway of nature; and to-day, in the most 
unpromising region, one occasionally comes upon some 
wise man or motherly woman who, without formulating 
a theory of didactics, is teaching the children in beauti 
ful and fruitful ways. The ground of hope now is, that 
this class of teachers was never so large before; that 
child nature was never studied so earnestly or known 80 
truly; that a growing minority of teachers in com- 
manding positions is hunting for correct principles ; 
and that the time-honored notion of running by mother. 
wit and empirical fumbling with childhood is going out 
of date. The critic who writes on American school- 
keeping without recognition of this tendency is un- 
worthy of notice, however correct may be his knowledge 
of certain abuses in the average school-room. 


But, just at this point of transition, we are beset by 
another danger. The chronic peril of man is the tend- 
ency to “ materialize” into mechanical habits, and let go 
his grip on fundamental principles. The new insight 
into child-nature, stimulated by the reading of the great 
European masters of instruction, and the eloquent 
teaching of Mann, Dickinson, Rickoff, Parker, and their 
school, has already resulted in a great outburst of clever 
methods of instruction. Beginning with the natural 


‘|sciences, these improved methods have spread through 


the domain of language, mathematics, geography, and 
history, and almost revolutionized the discipline and 
whole aspect of a superior school-room. But, unhappily, 
these methods, like all clever inventions, have a tenden- 
dency to be separated from their underlying philosophy 
of principles. Thus divorced from the great onward 
movement of thought, sympathy, and experience con- 
cerning childhood, they soon became as mechanical, 
lifeless, and fruitless as the old methods they superceded. 
Narrow-minded teachers come to swear by them ; big- 
otry is developed, and the new “fogy” with his new 
method becomes the same obstruction as the “old 
fogy ” with his gospel according to cram. For we 
must remember that we can only teach well while we 
study the wondrous mystery of child-nature with open 
eye and receptive soul, and walk humbly along the 
path drawn by the finger of God in his providential 
training of his little ones. The moment we turn our 
back on the child and begin to work according to even 
the most skillful method, the life ebbs away from that 
method and it becomes a power tied to a dead stick, 
smitten with blight, in swift descent to decay and 
death. 

Here is the most serious difficulty in the present con- 
dition of our normal and training schools. By an un- 
fortunate array of circumstance, the majority of them 
are compelled to be schools of methods rather than 
schools of principles in didactics. The State normal 
schools are compelled, by popular clamor, to receive 
numbers of young people badly trained in elementary 
studies, without maturity of mind to grasp the idea of 
science, especially as applied to instruction. A great 
deal of the brief time spent in the school must be given 
to academical instruction, and the temptation is strong, 
especially in the new States and the South, to give that 
time to a cram of superficial knowledge. Even where 
more is attempted, but few of these pupils are initiated, 
in any vital way, into the great study of childhood, and 
graduate with slight philosophic training and feeble hold 
on any fundamental principles of instruction and disci- 
pline. In place of these, they have an outfit of the 
favorite methods of teaching a few school studies elab- 
orated by the principal of the school,—valuable in his 
hands, but almost useless to them because learned by 
rote,—as a mechanical habit of dealing with the child. 
Of course the failures are numerous, and all the worse 
from a careless habit in the normal-school principals of 
certifying to the skill of their graduates. It is not 
strange that successful teachers who, by long experi- 
ence and native capacity, have fallen into the true way 
of school-life, should be vexed by the conceit of the 
tyro with her little outfit of “normal methods,” and, 


even doubt the usefulness of the present expenditure 


for training teachers in this class of schools. 

But the remedy for this and all defects of like nature 
is not to go back, but to goon. We must insist, more 
and more, that our teachers shall study human nature 
in the child and the laws of a youthful development, 
striving evermore to grasp the few eternal principles of 
successful dealing with the growing spirit. We must 
ever remind the teacher that no method is final, and 
that every method is good as it conforms to the ways of 
good mothers and the Heavenly Father in the training 
of souls. We must persuade the people to let the nor- 
mal schools do more radical work and on better material 
even, if their numbers in attendance decline, and to en- 
courage the best teacher by steady employment, fair 
treatment, and a living salary. The school column is 
in motion, looking the right way; its advanced ranks 
already out of the woods in the open field, inspired by 
sunshine and breeze, more hopeful at every step. The 
true critic does not waste life scolding at the rear 


rank, the gage train and the camp-followers still 
wrestling with the everglade, but speak good words at 
the front, not forgetting the scouts who explore the un- 
known realms ahead. 


DRIFT. 


— To the question of Professor Clarke, —‘‘ Are pupils per- 
mitted to do extra laboratury work ?”? —the president of a 
** female college”’ answers, “ Being girls,no.’"” Whereis Mary 
Eastman ? 

— In the copy-book of one of the students of a “‘ female col- 
lege’? we lately read the following transcript from a well- 
known hymn: 


—In the Fortnightly Review (July, 1881), will be found a 
valuable article, by Mr. Samuelson, on ‘“‘ Technical Education 
in Saxony.’”’ The author describes minutely the system of 
industrial training in the city of Chemnitz, a manufacturing 
place of 90,000 people. One feature is noteworthy, — that the 
pupils are kept in good public schools till the age of fourteen, 
as a preparation for the schools of industry. 

— The United States Bureau of Education has done a good 
thing in requesting Prof. F. W. Clarke, of the University of 
Cincinnati, to prepare a paper concerning the opportunities 
for instruction in chemistry and physics in this country, and 
has issued a document of two bundred and nine pages on the 
subject. Although incomplete, especially in the important 
matter of the quality of instruction often given, this report is 
exceedingly valuable as provoking the attention of the educa- 
tional public to the fair beginning in these departments of sci- 
entific instruction, already made. Even more valuable would 
be a paper concerning the amount and quality of elementary 
instruction in all branches of Nature-knowledge now given in 
the country. 

— The Catholic bishop, Elder, of Cincinnati, is said to be 
reorganizing the parochial school system of that city, and pro- 
poses to introduce in its curriculum the study of the history 
and Constitution of the United States. In our opinion, the 
unprejudiced study of American history, by parents and chil- 
dren, will disprove the necessity for the parochial school. In 
view of the fact that, in the attempt to build up this the most 
complete system of parochial schools in the Union, Archbishop 
Purcell plunged his diocese into the most inexcusable and de- 
structive financial bankruptcy that has yet been known in the 
United States, we would suggest that among the studies in the 
reorganized schools be introduced a concise treatise on book- 
keeping, and that the good bishop and all his teaching “‘ broth- 
ers’’ and “‘sisters’’ be subjec to a yearly examination in 
this useful branch. 

— Somebody has been talking to a New-York professor from 
across the water, to the effect that ‘“‘an alarming per cent. of 
the girl-graduates of the Boston high schools are found in the 
houses of prostitution.’’ Probably the assertion, when sifted, 
will turn out a stupid blunder, similar to the statement that 
an alarming per cent. of high-school graduates in Philadelphia 
had turned up in the penitentiary. An investigation revealed 
the fact that not one such graduate had found his way to 
prison. If any girl has gone out from a high school in Boston 
to such a fate, her case can easily be paralleled in the history 
of almost any great private or convent school, whose pupils 
are drawn from the most select and religious circles of society. 
Unhappily, there has yet been found no infallible assurance 
for youthful virtue in any church, school, or social set. But 
all experience demonstrates that a good education is one of 
the most reliable defences against temptation in man and 


oman. If our learned professor will go with us on a tour 
thro h the prisons and velormateries of Massachusetts, we 


will show him hundreds of women driven to sbame and crime 
by ignorance, superstition, intemperance, poverty, — all hand- 
maide of the girl who does not go to schoo 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sea Mossxes. A Collector’s Guide, and an Introduction to the 
Stady of Marine Algw. With twenty “mn -¥ colored illus- 
trations, engraved from photographs. y A. B. Hervey, 
A.M. Boston: S. E. Cassino, 1881. 

We hope this book has fallen under the eye of many of our 
readers before this notice is penned, for the summer vacation 
for teachers is now nearly gone, and it is to be regretted if the 
large number who have spent the season by the sea-shore have 
not known what a fascinating and useful book this is. Yet, 
even at this late day, we venture to call the attention of teach- 
ers and scholars to this first practical guide to the study of our 
American Sea Mosses,—practical in that it is simple, direct, 
and interesting, and yet with no sacrifice of scientific accuracy. 
The visitor to the sea-shore finds these mosses abundant and 
beautiful; he desires to know something of them. He cannot 
make ‘profound, microscopical study of them; he cannot buy 
the great volumes treating of sea-mosses; he finds little help 
from foreign hand-books; he does not care to know them 
minutely; he wants a guide. Till now he could have none. 
Here is a book whose illustrations and descriptions will help 
him determine, without other than a pocket-glass, almost every 
moss he will pick up upon our American shores,east or west, 
north or south; it will tell him how to collect, prepare, and 
mount them; it will describe their growth, habits, location, and 
fitly hint at their peculiarities and delicate beauty. It will be 
a delightful companion in a fascinating study,—an introduc- 
tion to a realm of natural history both profitable and somewhat 
unfamiliar. The type of the book is large and the print open; 
the illustrations are very handsome, and the whole book the 
work of an enthusiatic and eloquent clergyman,—a Fellow of 
the American Association of Science, and a recognized author- 
ity in this field. We can testify to the accuracy of its descrip- 
tions and the sureness of its guiding, for by its aid we have 
had no difficulty in determining several specimens wholly un- 
familiar to us. The book is an exceedingly happy attempt at 
a really popular, yet scientific, hand-book. 


Enevish LanevaGe: A Treatise. By Rev. H. R. Greene, 
of East Cambridge, Mass. Published by the author. 


Mr. Greene, formerly principal of the Oread Institute, Wor- 
cester, has published a very valuable work on the English 
Language, which has received very high testimonials from our 
best critics and scholars. The following letter will be appre- 
ciated by all who know Mr. Smith to be a conservative man, 
and a candid critic: 

Doron 
lish 


Rev. H. R. Greenx,—My Dear Sir:—Your “ Eng 
been lying on my table paren tapay ah pons too long. I have felt un- 
willing to tarn it off with merely a for compliment, and in my desire 
to do something like justice to what I as ite merits, I have, I 
am ashamed to say, until now done nothing atall. I consider it the clear- 

and grammat principles of our language t. yet red. 
You have done in this work all that you have proposed and promined in 
preface. I have not had the pleasure of using it as a text-book, but 
have made free use of its meth in 7 hype and with the most grat- 
g results. I have been surprised at the readiness with which my pu- 
have grasped and applied its principles. In teaching Latin and Greek 
have found your method of very great advantage. You do not claim too 
much when you assert that by this method not one language i 
be taught, but all languages, that is all that one may h to 
teach. A scholar who has been only moderately well trained in the first 
part of your book will make far more rapid pr in entering upon the 
study Latin, Greek,or French. It is, as you have so clearly shown, the 
same logic that underlies all these ; and when this | is once 
learned, the idioms, grammatical forms, and verbal peculiarities are 
learned with great facility. From this logical basis Latin, Greek, and 
French compositions are taught with far greater success than from arbi- 
trary matical rules. 

‘Ageia, the effect of this method upon the pupil’s progress in English 
composition is very great. A few months’ at the proper age in 
the “ word form,” “‘ phrase form,” and “ clause form’”’ will give the pupil 
facility of expression which will gouty surprise those who have never 
tried it. If this method were fairly used by only ordinary teachers, we 
should soon cease to hear the absurd statements that have been so abun- 
dant of late, that there is no need of teaching English grammar, and that 
all time expended m it is thrown away. You have, by the pre on 
of this volume, y made an important addition to our means of educa- 
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tion; you have given to the public a book that no teacher can afford to be 

without,—a which on careful examination every earnest teacher will 

wish to use. Very ully ae ELBRIDGE SMITH, 
Master of the Dorchester High School 


ns and Tunes for 
. P. Holbrook, Mus. 


Worsuir 1x Sone. A Collection of H 
the Services of the Sanctuary. B 
Doc. Price, single copies, $1.50. To churches, for first in- 
troduction, $1.20 per copy. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Dr. Holbrook enjoys an enviable reputation as a musical 
editor and composer. His excellent judgment and taste have 
been conceded by the best authorities upon sacred music. In 
this volume we find some of his best work as a composer and 
author. He has drawn from ancient and modern sources, and 
has classified and arranged his hymns and tunes in a most ad- 
mirable manner. His rare skill has been shown in a marked 
manner in the selection of hymns, and the adaptation of the 
music to the sentiment of them. It has an unusually large 
proportion of selections from the best English composers,— 
worthy of special mention are the following, ‘‘ Holy Night,’’ 
Barnby; “‘St.Leonard,”’ “‘ Hiles,” ‘‘ St. Sylvester,’ “‘ Holling- 
side,”’ J. B. Dykes; ‘‘ Lead Kindly Light,” Sullivan; “ While we 
Lowly Bow Before Thee,’’ Ch. Gounod; “ Lancashire,” H. 
Smart. Also selections from Redhead, Elvey, Schubert, Shu- 
mann, Kreutzer, Verdi, Greatorex, and many other composers 
of high rank. The great masters have been liberally drawn 
upon,—Mendelssohn, Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini and others 
being brought under tribute to enrich the pages with their 
productions. To these are added a great number of tunes by 
Vhe author, and many familiar melodies drawn from various 


sources. The book is free from sectarian or denominational 
bias, and suited to all Christian worshippers. We advise our 
readers to examine it. It isin every way an attractive book; leg- 
ibly printed, and handsomely bound in cloth, with burnished 


edges. 


Prinnock’s HistoRY oF ENGLAND. New and 
Enl Edition. By Wm. C. Taylor, LL. D. Price $1.75. 
Philadelphia: Charles DeSilver & Sons. 


It will greatly delight many teachers and readers of English 
history to know that Dr. Goldsmith’s old standard work has 
been thoroughly revised. It is a compliment few books ever 
get; to run through one hundred and siz editions in America, 
and thirty-four in England. As all know, the history begins 
with the invasion of Julius Cesar, and continues to the death 
of George II. This was the original work, but it has been 
continued from time to time by able writers, down to the pres- 
ent day. Dr. Taylor, of Trinity College, Dublin, a well- 
known historical author, has made the work, by revision, suited 
to the demands of the times. It contains a vast amount of in- 
formation added throughout the work. Tables of contemporary 
sovereigns, and eminent persons, copious explanatory notes; 
remarks on civil polity, manners, literature, outline of consti- 
tution, ete. It is also illustrated. For school use, the ques- 
tions for examination at the end of each section will be found 
very useful. There is a flavor of literary antiquity associated 
with Goldsmith and Pinnock which makes this history popular. 


Lex & SHEPARD’s New PUBLICATIONS; Boston. 
Punctuation and Other Typographical Matters. For the use 
of Printers, Authors, Teachers, and Scholars. By Marshall 

T. Bigelow, corrector at the University Press, Cambridge, 

Mass. Price, 

This is a little manual containing plain and practical rules 
for composition and proof-reading. This subject should re- 
ceive the attention of teachers. Pupils should not be per- 
mitted to leave the public schools until they are able to apply 
in composition-writing the general rules of punctuation, and 
other guides for correct writing. Mr. Bigelow is an authority 
on these matters, and we advise students and writers to study 
his little manual and practice its requirements. 


UNBELIEF IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, as Contrasted with 
its Earlier and Later History. “te Cunningham Lec- 
tures for 1880. By John Cairns, D.D., principal professor 
of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in the United Pres- 
byterian College. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


These lectures, which originally appeared in the ‘‘ Franklin 
Square Library”’ series, has now taken on the handsome type 


has| of the publisher in a neat cloth-covered volume of about two 


hundred pages. Dr. Cairns is a man of large reading and 
sound faith, according to the Free Church and Scottish theol- 
ogy. Ability, zeal, and scholarship, each, combine to give 
these lectures a permanent place on the shelves of theo- 
logues and established teachers. They are a repertory of facts 
and opinion of the highest value to all inquirers. 


SHapows or SHAsTA. By Joaquin Miller, author of Songs 
= =~ ete. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
ce, $1.00. 


This is a book which presents the views of the author upon 
the Indian question. He pictures in his inimitable style the 
actual condition and characteristics of the red men in the 
reservations, on the plains, and in the wilderness. Seven 
chapters of more thrilling narrative are rarely to be found. 
And while they savor somewhat of the sensational style, they 
also unfold vividly some of the terrible wrongs to which the 
Indians of North America have been subjected. The book is 
well printed, and bound in an attractive style. 


PopuULAR SciENCcE READER. Containing Lessons and Selec- 
tions in Natural Philosophy, Botany, and Natural History. 
With Blackboard Drawings and Written Exercises. By 
James Monteith, author of Geographies, Wall Maps, History 
of the United States, Easy Lessons in Popular Science, etc. 
Price $1.00. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This beautifully illustrated reader is designed for intermedi- 
ate classes, and we should say was admirably adapted for 
supplementary reading in all classes through the Grammar 
schools. The class of lessons and selections presented is a 
decided departure from the contents of ordinary school-read- 
ers. It seeks to instruct the young in just those topics of 
science which they must know in order to be well informed 
upon practical subjects, and which stimulate observation and 
inquiry. The author has ignored all over-drawn stories and 
exciting narratives, which may interest but which tend to in- 
toxicate the imagination and dwarf the intellect of children. 
The subjects are made interesting by the happy style of pre- 
sentation, both of the text and illustrations. They teach les- 
sons of things in the air, and in the water, on the land and un- 
der its surface, animate and inanimate. The chapters on nat- 
ural science and natural history are supplemented each with ap- 
propriate and well-chosen selections in prose and poetry by the 
best authors, which cannot fail to ennoble the thoughts of the 
young and teach the priceless lesson of industry, heroism, per- 
severance, nobleness, self-denial, value of labor, honor, and 
devotion to duty. Valuable foot-notes, with brief sketches of 


authors, and the pronunciation of difficult words are found 
on nearly every page of the book. The illustrations are very 


numerous, and every one of them instructive. HZasy Lessons 
in Popular Science, by the same author, is, in our judg- 
ment, one of the best supplementary reading-books for primary 
and ungraded schools in print; and this book follows it for the 
more advanced pupils, and with, we think, the same general 
excellences. ‘‘ Teach a child what he ought to know,” is the 
motto of this author. The book is beautiful in typography, 
and well made for school and home use. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The August number of Little Folk Reader is a perfect 
gem. The stories are excellent, and the illustrations beauti- 
ful. This monthly reader should find its way into the lower 
grades of our public schools for supplementary reading. 

— Caleb P. Simpson, barrister-at-law of Ridgetown, Ontario, 
Canada, has published a new Phonetic Alphabet. By his Al- 
phabet, any printed word in English can be marked or put into 
pure phonotypy, without adding, striking out, or altering a 
letter, and is, therefore, adapted to the present orthography. 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co. have just issued Shakespeare’s 
Othello, the Moor of Venice, with a scholarly introduction, and 
notes explanatory and critical of the text, by the Rev. Henry 
N. Hudson, professor of Shakespeare in Boston University. 
Price, 65 cents. This beautifully-printed and substantial se- 
ries of Annotated English Classics is just what are needed for 
use in schools, and for students of literature in our homes. 

— Harper & Brothers have made recent additions to the 
“Franklin Square Library ”’ of the following interesting works: 
The Neptune Vase, a novel by Virginia W. Johnson, the au- 
thor of several popular stories; An Ocean Free Lance, by W. 
Clark Russell, who needs no introduction to the lover of sea 
yarns; Sydney, by Georgiana M. Craik, who is also well known 
to the readers of fiction; Azala’s Angel, by Anthony Trollope; 
the Letters of Madame de Rémusat, a work that has already 
been reviewed in these columns in another form; and To-day 
in America, which includes studies for the old world and the 
new by Joseph Hatton. 

— The Circular of Information, No. VII., 1880, of the Bu- 
reau of Education, relates to ‘‘ The Spelling Reform.’”’ It con- 
tains Commissioner Eaton’s letter to Hon. Carl Shurz, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; and an historical sketch of the movement 
for.spelling reform ; Appendix ‘“‘A’’ contains the special 
words approved of by the Philological Society of England. 
Appendix *‘ B”’ gives a complete list of books, pamphlets, etc., 
relating to the literature of spelling reform; and Appendix 
**C”’ gives the list of officers of the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion for 1880-81, which was founded in 1876, and also the offi- 
cers of the English Reform Association, founded in 1879. In 
the historical sketch will be found the*several changes that 
have been proposed to be made in the alphabet. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce that they have 
arranged to publish a series of volumes entitled ‘‘ American 
Men of Letters,’’ using the title as a generic term that may 
include both sexes. The volumes will be biographical essays 
and studies rather than formal biographies. The series will 
be under the editorial supervision of Mr, Charles Dudley 
Warner, who originally suggested its publication, and who has 
been induced to edit the series since the death of Mr. James 
T. Fields. They have in press of this new series Washington 
Irving, by Charles Dudley Warner; Noah Webster, by Horace 
E, Scudder; and in Ht Nathaniel Hawthorne, by 
James Russell Lowell; N. P. Willis, by Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich; Henry D. Thoreau, by Frank B. Sanborn; J. Fenimore 
Cooper, by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury; William Gilmore Simms, 
ty W. Cable. 

— Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, have just issued 
anew volume of Cassell’s ‘‘Popular Library,” entitled The 
Story of English Jacobins, by Edward Smith, F. 8. 8., author 
of William Cobbett, A Biography, etc. Price, 25 cents. It is 
intensely interesting, and sheds light upon a somewhat ob- 
scure period of English annals. The term ‘‘ Jacobin,’”’ and its 
application to the early English reformers, arose from the 
terror it inspired during the first flash of the French Revolu- 
tion, when the demand was for “‘ Liberty and Equality,’’ with- 
out knowing what was meant by theseterms. This little book 
is offered as a contribution toward the clearing of certain 
characters, — the characters of honorable, industrious, intelli- 
gent, and worthy men, who have deserved well of their coun- 
try, whose names should be relieved from some of the bound- 
less calumnies heaped upon them by a perverse generation. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, call attention to several im- 
portant changes and enlargements in the September No. of 
Wide Awake. The publishers have organized a Reading Union 
for American and English young folks. The Reading Course 
for the Union will be given in an Illustrated Supplement to 
the magazine, and has already been adopted by the Chautau- 
qua Young Folks’ Organization, Edward Everett Hale dis- 
courses at some length upon the assassination of rulers, an- 
cient and modern, in a manner which will set all young cit- 
izens to thinking upon the political dangers incident to all 
forms of government. It contains Part I. of a stirring story 


for by Arlo Bates, the editor of the Boston Courier, en- 
titled ‘‘ King Philip’s Head.” This number gives a generous 
supplement of 33 p , giving the conclusion of George Mac- 
Donald’s story, ‘‘ Warlock o’ Glenwarlock,’’ which was pur- 
chased in England by Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., who will 
immediately issue it in book-form. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
GEORGIA. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The general account of the National Educational Associa- 
tion is already published; and so I believe I will be like the 
bad child who tells the company what is going on behind the 
scenes, by giving a bit of personal experience, which was 
shared by most Atlanta schoolmistresses on the morning the 
convention met in this city. 

I stood with my hand on the door-knob ready to go and hear 
the Governor of Georgia welcome the visitors, when I was 
stopped by a voice from behind, which said: ‘‘ Here, ma’am, 
is your week’s washing, sent back; the washerwomen has all 
struck, and says you will have to pay them a dollar a dozen or 
do your own washing.” Heat and dust were at their height, 
and exposure to them unavoidable if we intended to go to that 
convention. Fancy my consternation! Think of feeling, every 
time you put on clean clothes, that you did not know where 
any more were to come from; or fancy an Atlanta schoolmis- 
tress paying a dollar a dozen! When that announcement met 
my ears I hesitated, But I knewI could get through the week 
if I had to go to destruction the week after, — “‘ apres nous le 
déluge,”’ — so hastily recommending my collapsed affairs to a 
stay-at-home friend, I trusted in Providence and went to the 
convention. My trust was finally rewarded, and my elothes 
washed, but I was not without anxiety. Once during the 
meeting a paper was read on industrial education, in which 
the writer said we could not now wisely train up a boy to per- 
form well some particular office of the vast subdivision of 
labor, because he might wake up some morning and find the 
progress of invention had made his education useless. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
I said to myself, “that is just where lam. I don’t know any- 
thing but school-teaching, and it won’t make a living, and I 
have got to learn to do washing at a dollar a dozen.”’ 


THE WASHERWOMAN OF A FRIEND, 


who says that in the heat and dust he had worn a great many 
clothes, told him she had washed by the dozen, and perhaps 
she could wash by the hundred; but she was not going to wash 
by the thousand. He says he raised her wages. 

Well, as I have mentioned the strike, I suppose I must tell 
the dénouement briefly. The town is overcrowded by reason 
of the disposition of colored people to collect in cities, and that 
I suppose was the cause of low wages. Wages ranged from 
$3.00 down to 50 cents forthe washing for one person one week. 
The women did not all strike, and after an attempt on the 
part of the strikers to control the others by rolling Atlanta’s 
wet clothes in the dirt, and a consequent interference by the 
police, the strike collapsed without changing the schedule of 
wages. 

I was very much in hopes we should show the Northern vis- 
itors some of Atlanta’s best summer weather. But July is 
our hot month, and, unluckily, we had clouds and no rain. 
Our cook says the reason it did not rain was, we watched the 
clouds too much. Just as the guests left, it rained, and the 
weather has been cool and pleasant ever since. 

There was one thing which impressed me very much in the 
convention. It was the disinterested sympathy felt for us of the 
South, with our overwhelming school problem, by some of the 
more distinguished men of the convention. There are a great 
many people who wish to come South and teach, and I am 
very far from saying the motive is wholly selfish; but the 
best men realize the fact that, in the main, our salvation must 
be worked out by ourselves. I think some of those who were 
here now understand how much we have to conquer, not of 
hostility, only, but of indifference. I shall not soon forget 
some pleasant words spoken by Mr. Rounds of Maine, and Dr. 
Wickersham. 


IN THE GEORGIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


there is a chronic controversy between reformers and conserva- 
tives, and we were all amused to see it break out in the Na- 
tional Association. It was very pleasant to have the case 
argued by such men as Dr. Rickoff and Mr. Newell. Mr. 
Samuel Barnett, of Georgia, who also spoke a few words, 
though not now doing school-work (he is on our State Railroad 
Commission), is one of the foremost schoolmen in the South. 
He has more than once been offered the Chancellorship of the 
University of Georgia, but health compelled him at the time to 
decline. I have always hoped that a man so eminently fitted 
for such work might yet be called in some way to make his 
mark on the education of Georgia. Mr. Barnett has ason, who 
was at the convention, Mr. O. S. Barnett, who is himself a 
teacher, and who has performed an exploit I have it in my 
mind to chronicle. In the intervals of schooi-work, he has 
cultivated, with his own hands, an acre of cotton. He is one 
of the most prominent young teachers I know in the State, 
and did this work to offset mental by physical labor. In men- 
tioning it, I wish to add one word. It is no evidence that we 
have changed our opinion about manual labor. There never 
has been any more prejudice about manual labor in the South 
than in any Northern State. I have all my life seen white men 
working in the same fields with negroes. The old up-country 


planters often thought the way to make a good planter of a 

boy, was to make him do farm-work, and many college-bred 

— had learned, under the old regime, to plow. I say what I 
now. 

Those who went to Tallulah Fall report a delightful trip. 
Some of these days our mountain regions will be known. The 
vast mountain tract in West North Carolina has a delightful 
climate. Probably no place east of the Rocky Mountains 
would make a better field for summer scientific parties of geol- 
ogists, mineralogists, and botanists. 

Dr. Curry will be in Atlanta this week, and we hope some 
steps taken toward the Georgia Normal. And just as I close 
my letter, I have 

A PLEASANT PIECE OF NEWS. 

Mr. George I. Seney of New York, has given another $50,- 
000 to Emory College, Oxford, Ga., making in all $125,000 
given by him to this school. With $70,000 to Wesleyan Female 
College, this makes almost $200,000 which this munificent gen- 
tleman has given to education in our State. Dr. A. T. Hay- 
good is president of Emory, and I do not know whether it is 
wisdom or good fortune in Mr. Seney, that in this case the 
gift and the man have encountered. This does not always 
happen; and indispensable as money is to a college, a fit man 
for president is even more so. Dr. Haygood is a man of 
marked administrative ability, with church relations which 
give him vast influence; he is a thoroughly live man, appreci- 
ating the demands of the new time and improved education; 
and what is very important, he is in the early prime of his life. 
The liberal giver of this money must have had a disinterested 
zeal for education, and I do not know how he could have 
served it better than by putting his money into Dr. Haygood’s 


work. Eviza A. BOWEN. 
Atlanta, Ga., July, 1881. 


FOREIGN. 


APPRECIATION OF AMERICAN TEACHERS IN GREECE.— 
The Palingenesia, of Athens, publishes the following letter, 
addressed to the Rev. John Henry Hill and his wife, who have 
for fifty years been so worthily engaged in educational labors 
in Greece: 

**T am most happy to inform you that on the of 
fifty years, in which, at expense of friends, of yourself, and of 
Greece, you have founded, watched over, and still care for 
your admirable female schools, which have had such an influ- 
ence on the education of girls in Greece, his majesty, the king, 
through a decree given yesterday, expresses to you his gracious 
approval. 

** Informing you of this, I think it but fitting that I should 
congratulate you on this well-deserved appreciation, on the 
part of the king, of your service to Greece, and that I should 
add that, through it, the thanks of this nation are expressed 
to you and to your friends, through whose codperation the 
worthy education of the female sex in Greece has had such 
support and help. 

** Expressing to you, in conclusion, of personal esteem and 


distinguished regard, I subscribe mysel 
S. K. Ruomas, 


Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, and of Public Education. 
Athens, June 6, 1881.” 


A PATRIARCHAL TREE.—A Swiss journal, La Famille, hav- 
ing described the different kinds of maple-trees with a partic- 
ular and eulogistic reference to the sugar-maple of North 
America, states that there exists at the entrance of the village 
of Trons, in the region of the Grisons, a sycamore-tree of the 
genus maple, under whose shade the first confederates of 


Switzerland, in 1424, swore to restore liberty to their country. 
Supposing that the tree selected for so solemn an act must 
have been at least an hundred years old at that time, it must 
be now a patriarch of 550 years. 


Tux Sugz CANAL.—The following are the official results of 
the business done by the Suez canal the last year. The num- 
ber of vessels passing through was 2,026, measuring 4,344,520 
tons, of which but one was a sailing vessel. The largest meas- 
ured 5,438 tons, and the smallest only 18 tons. The receipts 
amounted to 40,739,438 francs. In the preceding year there 
were only 1,477 vessels, of a tonnage of 3,236,943, with receipts 
of 30,361,693 francs; being an increase over the preceding year 
of 549 vessels, an increased tonnage of 1,107,577, and increased 
receipts of more than 10,000,000 francs. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS ABROAD. —It is stated by a Swiss 
journal, that the Empire of Germany has just bought the right 
to use the Wilcox process, by which means the counterfeiting 
of bank-notes is rendered, if not impossible, so nearly so as to 

e thing; and that from the Ist of 
which are to circulate in the 
German Empire will all be made of paper prepared according 
to the patented system of Mr. Wilcox. C. H. G. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The September number of Lippincott’s Magazine is designed for hot- 
weather reading, the contents being wholly of a light and lively character. 
and sketches of seaside and country life predominating, with the usual vari- 
ety of short papers and poems. 

— In variety of topic and excellence of quality, the contents of the Sep- 
tember number of the Hclectic are fully up to the high standard of this 
periodical, and no other magazine of the month is more readable, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucx, Augusta, Me. 


— Colby Univ. is now to realize the benefit of the legacy of 
the late Gardner Colby, equal to $120,000. This enables the 
Coll. to employ a new prof. of History, and to continue the 
services of the teacher of Elocution. 

— There are 357 towns in Maine which have only ungraded 
schools. 

— We learn that in Bates Coll. the largest amount expended 
by any member of the class of ’81, during the college course, 
was $1,700, the lowest $800, while the average was $1,150. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CLirFrorp, Manchester, N, H. 
— There have been added to the cash funds of Dartmouth 
Coll., during the last three years, $170,000. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— That veteran teacher, Mr. J. 8. Cilley, opens his privaS 
school at Jericho, Sept. 6. The universally-conceded ability of 
the principal, and the favorable location of the school, are rec- 
ommendations which parents and others interested will do 
well to consider. 

— Walter R. Newton, of the last class of the U. V. M., has 
been engaged as one of the teachers at Barre Acad. for the 
next year. S. H. Waters, a graduate of the same class, will 
take charge of the Lyndon Acad. and graded school. 

— Miss Olive S. Prentiss, for seventeen terms the popular 
assistant of the high school at Springfield, has been elected » 
preceptress of L. and G. Sem., at Townshend. 

— Miss Helen J. Preston, six years ‘preceptress of Burr & 
Burton Sem., last year of L. & G. Sem., and eminently suc- 
cessful in other important positions, takes the principalship of 
the Brattleboro Grammar School, vice Miss Slason resigned. 
Miss S. retires with the regrets of many, and with the honors 
of having done a great work well. 

— Messrs. Edward Conant of Johnson, Abel E. Leavenworth 
of Castleton, and A. W. Edson of Randolph, princs. of the 
State Normal Schools, have issued an interesting circular to 
the people of Vermont, setting forth the purpose, effect, and 
the means used by the normal schools to secure to the State 
competent teachers, The normal schools began their work in 
1867, and have graduated from their first courses 877 students, 
and from their second courses 156 students. For the year 
ending March 31, 1880, 542 (fully one-eighth of the teachers 
employed in the public schools of the State) had attended a 


Vermont normal school,—a proportion equaled in few other 
States. Each town in the State is entitled to send one compe- 
tent student to the normal school free of tuition, and vacant 
scholarships may be filled from towns we! using scholar- 
ships. In 1866 the Legislature passed a bill providing for 
three normal schools for a period of five years. In 1870 these 
three schools were continued until March 1, 1875. In 1874, they 
were again continued until Aug. 1, 1880. In 1878 they were 
continued by legislative action until Aug. 1, 1890. Thus the 
State has three times indorsed the normal schools, proving 
that they have stood the tests, and have been of essential ser- 
vice in the preparation of its teachers. 


— A. L. Hardy, Esq., who is spending his summer vacation 
in Europe, writes that he is enjoying his trip, but laments that 
he could not have enjoyed the meetings of the St. Albans and 
Northfield teachers. 

— Stephen A. Walker, of New York, has given Middlebury 
Coll. $500 worth of books. Scribner & Co., of New York, and 
G. & C, Merriam, of Springfield, have also contributed. 

— There is to be a change in the board of instr. at the Barre 
Acad. Prof. A. N. Wheelock still remains as prin., but the 
remaining positions are to be filled by W. R. Newton, A.B., a 
graduate of the Univ. of Vermont, of the class of ’81, and Miss 
Helen Tupper, from Smith. Miss Emily Wheelock retains the 
Preparatory Dept. 

— N. P. Wood, late prince. of the acad. at South Woodstock, 
is now a student in Richmond & Sherwin’s office. He goes 
soon to attend medical lectures in New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 
— The addition to the Lowell Sem., Auburndale, is rapidly 
approaching completion, and is a fine piece of work. The new 
studio will be one ofthe finest in the country, being nearly 
twenty feet high, with perfect light. A new story is being 
added to the old wing. 
Teachers’ Institutes.—The Sec. and Agts. of the Board of Ed. 
are busy in arranging for the Fall institutes. About twenty 
will be held during the months of September and October. The 


| following are among the towns in which the institutes will meet ; 


North Adams, Hubbardston, Northfield, Winchester, Pepperell, 
Merrimac, Plymouth, Williamsburg, Provincetown, Brewster, 
Foxborough, Fairhaven, Spencer, and Tyringham, Neither the 
order nor the time of holding is yet fully determined. The 
first will be at North Adams, Sept. 9. The corps of lecturers 
and teachers for the several institutes will include Rev. A, D. 


Mayo, Col. T. W. Higginson, Profs, W. H. Niles, Walter 
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Smith, I. J. Osbun, and Geo. H. Martin; also the principals of 
the Normal Schools, Sec. Dickinson, and Agts. Walton and 
Hubbard of the Board. The aim of the institutes is to illus- 
trate the best methods of teaching, to show the principles upon 
which the methods depend, and to stimulate and encourage the 
teachers to practice these methods. It has a further object, 
namely, to familiarize both the teachers and the people with 
the true ends of teaching. The institute, as at present con- 
ducted, presumes that its members have a good knowledge of 
the objects taught in the schools, and some familiarity with the 
theory and practice of teaching. 

Some of the institutes are to be held for one day, some for 
two, others for three days. The short time for Which the 
institutes are held enables the Board to give greater currency 
to the methods of teaching than would be secured were the 
same amount of money and labor bestowed upon institutes 
continuing for five or ten days, after the plan of the earlier 
institutes. Besides, the burden of entertainment, which rests 
upon the people where the institutes are held, is comparatively 
light when the time is limited to one or two days. 


— The eighth year of the Sawin Acad. for boys and girls, lo- 
cated at Sherborn, will open Sept. 14. Edward A. H. Allen, 
C.E., is principal. The course of study includes those of a 
good English and classical high-school, with special facilities 
for preparing boys for technical institutes. 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo, Associate Editor of Tax JOURNAL, is 
to give his popular lecture, entitled “‘ The South at School,’ 
at the New-England Assembly, Lake View, South Framing- 
ham, at 2 o’clock p. m., Sept. 1. 

' — C.E. Blake, A.M., has sold his Glenwood Classical Sem. 
in West Brattleboro’, Vt., and has purchased of Rev. M. C. 
Stebbins the property of the Springfield Collegiate Inst. 

— It is understood that Gen. Francis A. Walker, Supt. of 
the Census Bureau, at Washington, will not assume the pres- 
idency of the Boston Inst. of Technol., to which he has been 
elected, until the census of 1880 shall be fully completed. 

— Two donations toward the erection of the new law school 
building and the physical laboratory of Harvard Univ. aggre- 
gate $350,000. One donor gave $100,000, and the other 
$250,000. 

— Prof. Geo. E. Merrill, Peabody Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences, in Phillips Acad., Andover, has resigned on account of 
ill-health, and removed to Peoria, Ill. He is succeeded by Prof. 
William B. Graves, for the past seven years prof. of Physics 
and Civil Engineering in the Mass. Ag. Col., and previously 
prof. of Natural Sciences in Marietta Col., Ohio. Prof. Graves 
was Peabody Instructor at Phillips, 1866-1870, and previously 
Walker Instructor in Mathematics in Amherst Coll. 

— Mr. C. L. Harrington, a graduate of Amherst Coll., and 
now prin. of the High School at Winchester, Mass., has been 
engaged to take Prof. Graves’ place at the Ag. Coll. 

— Miss Bertha Hazard, formerly of Nantucket, a graduate 
of Vassar Coll., has been appointed an assistant in the Glouces- 
ter High School. 


— Miss S. M. Donaldson, of Falmouth, has been appointed 
prin. of the Union School, Brockton. 

— Mr. Chas W. Connell (Brown St.), has been elected to a 
position in the Fall River High School, vice Mr. Asa E God- 
dard, resigned. 

— Mrs. E. R. Sterling has presented to the Library of the 
Wesleyan Acad, at Wilbraham, a number of valuable books, 
some of them more than a century old. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Fred. W. Gunn, Esq., the well and widely-known prin. 
of the “Gunning School,’”’ at Washington, died at his home 
on Tuesday, Aug. 16. Mr. Gunn had acquired an excellent 
reputation as the master of a school which has been largely 
patronized by some of the best families in this and other States. 
His management and discipline were somewhat peculiar and 
original, but his influence over the morals of those under his 
charge was marked and favorable. His memory will be long 
and gratefully cherished by multitudes who have been under 
his training. 


— The cause of education has suffered a serious loss in 
the death of the late Judge Origen Seymour, of Litchfield 
He was not only s good man, but a wise and honest judge, 
whose whole aim was to do right and judge righteously. He 
was aman of remarkable purity and simplicity of character, 
and commanded the unqualified respect and confidence of all 
who knew him. He was an early and sincere friend of our 
State Normal School, and an earnest advocate for the improve- 
ment of public schools, 


— The Free Acad., at Norwich, will commence its next 
school year Sept. 7. The instruction of the acad. is in the 
hands of an ample of corps able teachers, most of them of long 
experience, and all devoted to their duties. The Classical course 
of study embraces all that is required for entrance to the best 
colleges, and is kept up to the latest standards. Rev. Mr. 
Hutchinson is the prin. 


— The Mystic Valley Inst. commences its fall term with a 
competent corps of teachers. Prof. J. K. Buckley, the prin., 
has taught for a quarter of acentury. A large number of pu- 
pils have been enrolled, and it seems that the school must 
have a prosperous year. 


— Last week the Conn. branch of the Universal Peace Soc. 
held its annual meeting in a grove near Mystic Bridge. About 
five thousand people were present, and not less than four hun- 
dred carriages were on the grounds. A part of one day was 
given to the children, and very decided ground was taken by 
the speakers against corporal punishment; many would take 
from histories, readers, and other text-books, all reference in 
words and illustrations to war or warlike pursuits. Such an 
abbreviation would leave but a skeleton, in some of our pub- 
lications. 

— Poquonnoc Bridge having been afflicted with scarlet-fever, 


the public schools will not commence until all danger from 
the disease is past. 

— Schools in this vicinity (New London Co.) commenced Aug. 
29. The same corps of teachers is usually employed, with sal- 
aries the same as last year. 

— Mystic River makes the experiment of putting a lady in 
charge of her five departments. 

— Miss Williams’ summer school for little ones has been a 
great success, and will probably be continued next season. 

— Noank is building a new school-house, and will occupy it 
about Oct. 1. She shows a laudable ambition. 

— Many hundreds of school-children will take part in the 
“Groton Centennial,’’ Sept. 6. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE DIAMOND STATE. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Delaware State Teachers’ Assoc. opened the sessions of its third 
annual meeting at the Bright House, Rehoboth Beach, Monday evening, 
Aug. 22. After the reading of the report of the Executive Com., Prest. 
Wm. A. Reynolds, of Wilmington, delivered his inaugural address. He 
spoke on a subject which he said he intended as a compliment to those 


present; viz., the eternal verities that underlie all thought, which are ar- 
rived at by intuition,—those things which God has planted in us that make 
us believe, whether we wish to or not. It was a metaphysical address of a 
high character, and showed much careful study on the part of the speaker. 
he Tuesday morning session was held in the M. E. chapel, and was de- 
voted to the reading of a report on “‘ Improved Methods of Instruction.” 
The report was divided into two parts, and was reai by State Supts. 
Groves and Carpenter. Prin. R. H. Skinner, of the Conference Acad., 
opened the discussion. Prest. J. M. Williams, of Wesleyan Female Coll. 
said that improved methods of teaching t, practically, improved 
teachers, and that in language-lessons the genius of the language, as well 
as the mere matter, should be mastered. Supt. Harlan, o Imington 
thought that many good methuds of teaching die with good texchers, and 
that normal schools are ry to improve both methods and teachers 
An inquiry as to the Quincy method having been ma: e, Mr. Carpenter, 
and Prin. Willey, of Wilmington High School, thought it did not materi- 
ally differ from the methods used in other model New-England schools, 
except that it had been ably championed by able men. 
nwell, of Dover, real an essa 
e 


At the afternoon session, C. 8. 
trating the beauty and usefulness of the study of Shakespeare. 
ion was opened by Dr. Wm. H. Purnell, of Delaware Coll. He 
showed, in a very able speech, that Shakespeare was always true to nat- 
ure. Proust. Reynolds closed the discussion. 

The evening session consisted of select reading, singing, and a lecture 
by the Rev. W. B. Gordon, of Smyrna, on “ The Cultivation of the Beau- 
tiful.” The lecturer eae oy a plea for the cultivation of the beautiful 
things in life, rather than the absorption of all the energies in the pursuit 
of riches and worldly things. 

The main feature of the Wednesday morning session was a by 
Prin. 8. J. Willey, on the “Fourth Profession.”” He contended for the 
teacher a place alongside of, and equal in importance to, that of the pro- 
fessionus of theology, law, and medicine. He said, raise the standard of 
qualifications and the number of teacners would be decreased, and their 

ay and itions correspondingly increased. A very lively discussion 
fo lowed, in w: ich many of the Assoc. ticipated. . 

“The True Sphere of the Public School” was the subject of * paper 

resente:! at the afternoon session by Prin. R D. Harrington, of essa. 

e traced the history of the public school from its inception in Athens 
until the present and said that it succeeds only when its curriculam is 
adapted to the peculiar wants of the people, their condition, habits, and 
circumstances. In epening the discussion, Mr. Carpenter said that in this 
country where every man is a sovereign, the pubiic schools should be the 
best schools. Supt. Harlan theught that the sphere of the public schools 
in the couvtry was widely different from that in the city. 

At the evening session, the Rev. A. W. Lightburn delivered a strong 
and forcible address on “ The Principles and Perils of our Common Edu- 
cation.” Taking for his premises the broad ground that the wisest must 
govern, he proceeded to argue for an education founded on Christianity, 
virtue, and truth, in order that the people might be fitted for wise rulers. 

Thursday morning Miss E. D. Fraser read a paper on “ School Author- 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The the lish Jacobins ; Cassell’ 
ular conten, .-. School Girls ; Life 
New York: 


Three,” and Made or Marred; by Jesse 
paw : el.; Leisure Hour Series; $1.00. New 
Hen olt & Co. 


Vol. XVIl. and XVIII. of the Harvard Editi of 
by H. N. H ; 


Shakespeare ; udson; cl. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co 
An Eieme Treatise on Mensuration; by 
B. Halsted; ci. Othello, the Moor of Venice. with 
&«.; by H. N. Hudson; arnotated English 


Notes, &c. ; 
Classics edition; cl.; 65 cts Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
Popular Science er, containing Lessons and Se- 
lections in Natural Botany, and Natural 
History; by James Monteith; cl.; $1.00. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
Nationai Arithmetic, Oral and Written; by J. Fick- 
lin, Ph D. New York: A. 8. Barns & Co. 
Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French; by A. Hene- 


Christ ; trans out of the Greek; revised edition ; cloth; 
red edges ...Landor; by Sidney Coloni, M.A.; cloth; 
“ English Men of Letters” Series, ... The Comedy of 
Errors.and Tragedy of Cymbeline ; edited, with Notes, 
by A. J. Rolfe; illus. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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~ School of Elocution and Expression, 


OFFERS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ALL DE- 
SIRING TO TEACH. 


Late Boston Univ. School of Oratory Methods. 


a diploma of graduation. fe, 


FALL TERMS OPENS OCT. ora, 1881. 
Private received after e 
Sept. 2ist, 1881. For 


ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


Wu. F. 8.T.D., President of 
University. 330 tf 


KINDERCARTNER 


A QUINTETTE OF 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


Ditsen & Co. have ready for the Fall Trade and 
for the use of Music Teachers, Choirs, and Singing- 
Classes, the following books, of unapproachable mea 
lence in their s departments. 


Geo.| Zmerson’s | HERALD OF PRAISE. | (#1. 


The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882. 
Send $1 00 for Specimen Copy 


| IDEAL. | sets.) The new 


and superior book for Singing Classes. 
75 cents for Specimen Cupy. 


Emerson’s | SONG BELLS. | (0 cents.) The 


viel genial, and beautiful coilection of Scheol 


Send 50 cents for Specimen Copy. 


Tenney & | BEACON LIGHT. | Hoffman's 


(30 cts.) All radiant with beauty, and full of the 
Sweetest melody. For Sunday Schools. 
Send 30 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


meKntosh’s | LIGHT AND LIFE. | (95 cents.) 


A large, well-filled, admirably selected and com- 
posed, and every way desirable collection of Sum- 
day-“chool and Gospel Meeting Music. 
Send 35 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & Cce., 
331 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 
Liberal Commissions. 
Valuable Premiums. 


Lhe Best Time in the Year to Commence Work. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass, 


teacher ELOCUTION. ©, 8. COL BY, 140 (A) Tre 


HILLSIDE HOUSE, 
For Young Ladies, Stockbridge, Mass.; $300 a year. 
333 d Address iss ADELE BREWER. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course of TWO YEARS, three hours daily; shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. Term begius Uct 6. Application at 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. 1 to 6, from 10 to 12 
A.M.; after thatfrom 12tol P.M. For circulars, apply to 

326 R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL sov's } Little Blue, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, Principal. 330d 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Wilt begin its 47ih year Sept.8. Fine lib » labo- 
ratory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Best of home influences. Send for circular to 
328g MISS A. E. STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass, 


ATKINSON ACADEMY, 


ATKINSON, N. H., on Boston & Maine Railroad, 35 
miles from Boston. Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 1, 
1881 Four or five pupils of either aex can receive care- 
tul home and schoo! training in the family of the Prin- 
cipal. Bestofreferences. toard and tuition for school 
year, $250. Address, B. H. WESTON, Principal. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnisbes, without charge, PROFESSURS, 
or any ie of school. and rents School Pro 
erties. mes. business in all the States and Terris 
ons sho sen mp for Application- 
form. Address L. Is 
306 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Schools and Families class 


A ts wanted thro: 
cen location and 
eachers “ Mutual Plan” of this Agency 
make it the best avenue to situ- 


Send stamp for pore ‘orm 
supplies at lowest rates. } 323 q 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ues,—for any of instraction, iow 
or high,—shoul see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is masted for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. ( Mailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American Sc institute 
262 eow 7 East 147TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms hed on request. Parties in 
need of 3 will please state the qualifications 
° Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tt 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
mumendes 


eases for every department of instruction; reco 
good sehoets te parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 


or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 
32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship. 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 319 tf 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Schools, and Fami. 
lies with th hly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. "Familie go or to the country 
prom with su r tors, Companions, 
and Call a address 


PROFESSOR LEGEND 
2922 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 
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A lady desires a position as a Kindergarten 
; has had training and experience in the same. 
Bow 1523, Providence, R. 1. 
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She arraigned the voters for 


lifications and Duties.” 
lally 


ities, the | trustees mentally or morally deficient. and was espec 
choosing #o>o",ction of certain local boards of trustees for their shortcom- 
ag rejadices, and general unfitness. There was no afternoon session. 
Sy pi to session was devoted to the discussion of the normal-school 
The err and bearing reports of committees. At the close of the session, 
quest, State-Supt. Carpenter offered the following resolution, which was 
sop VED, First: That it is the duty of teachers to extend their use- 
RESOLV A community, to keep up with the times in methods of in- 
ao n, and to sustain the dignity of the “ Fourth Profession.” 
struction “That this 4ssoc. commend to the teachers of Delaware the pub- 


Second : 
ati Dr. T. W. Bicknell, of Boston; viz., the bimonthly magazine 
the JOURNAL OF EpvcaTion, Goop ‘Timgs, and the PRI- 


HER. 
a i: That we commend to the members of the Assoc. the educational 


tment of the Sussex Journal, and bespeak for its editor liberal con- 
to both its columns and its subscription-book. 


tee officers for the ensuing year are as follows: Prest.—Rev. J. M. 


Williams, of Wesleyan Female Coll. Vice-Prests.—Prin. 8. J. Willey, of 
il ington High School; State Supt. J. H. Groves; Assist. State Supt. 
Win J. H. George, Prin. Milford PublicjSchool. Treas.— 


H, C. Croves. Sec.— 


. Fell. 
Ty aes were enlivened by most excellent music, furnished by the 


“a ir of Wilmington, under the leadership of Prof. Rhoads. 
ford, by his select readings, contributed inuch to the interest 
of the various sessions of the Assoc. 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill, 
s.—The examinations for State certificates were held Aug. 23, 


Be 26, at six different points,—Chicago, Dixon, Galesburg, Normal, 
springfield, and Centralia. 
“prof. M. B. Gleason, of Chi Acad., a teacher of nearly thirty years 


experience as an educator, will hereafter conduct that Acad. on the plan 
of “ individual instruction.” 

The unanimous reélection of Mr. George Howland to the superintend- 
ency of the Chicago schools is a compliment richly earned by this able, 
ractical educator, and argues well for the future of the schools of that 
‘ity. Mr. E.C. Delano, who filled the ition of Assist. Supt. for four 
= with ability, was also reélected. Mr, E, O. Vaile has been elected a 
fencer in one of the wre g high schools, subject to assignment by the 
apt. The schoo! principals of the Chicago schools were nearly re- 


élected. 

t indications promise more vigorous plans for conducting the 
aol eli this summer, than any season has yet witnessed. The new 
sraded course of study prepared by direction of the State Teachers’ 
‘Assoc, Willgenerally be adopted. 

The graduating exercises of the Tama High School were unusually bril- 
liant. A class of seven young people graduated. 

The catalogue of Upper Lowa Univ., for 1879-80, at Fayette, affords evi- 
jence that the college isin a prosperous condition. Prest. J. W. Bissell 
has associated with him on the board of instruction, a professors and 
tutors. In the several departments 236 different students are enrolled, 
which is an increase of 65 over last year. The course of study is extensive, 
and the discipline wise and effective. 


July 19, 20, 21, and 22. The exercises were conducted chiefiy by the prin- 
a of the three normal schools, and Prof. Salisbury, of Whitewater, 
is. This meeting was a decided success, and valuable results were at 
tained. A syllabus of inst. work for the coming year was adopted, also a 
resolution recognizing the excellent services of the State Supt., Hon. D. 
Burt, in having brought the educational system of the State to a great de- 
gree of perfection. These meetings are to be held annually. During 
August and September insts. will be held in nine counties of the State. 

The Board of Ed. of Winona has elected James McNaughton, of Cedar 
Falls, Ia., supt. of schools; Miss Morton, of Ann Arbor, prin. of the 
grammar department; and Miss Miller, a graduate of the Oswego Normal 
School, BR . of the secondary department. 

Prof. E. A. Parks, prin. of the St. Cloud Union School, has resigned, 
and navemees & position as assist. prin. of the acad. at Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Prof. R. H. Batty has been re#lected prin. of the Albert Lea schools, at 
a salary of $1,000. 

Prof. James T. McCleary, of River Falls, Wis., has been elected teacher 
and inst. conductor in connection with the Normal School at Mankato; 
salary, $1,500. 

Hon. D. Burt has resigned his potion as State Supt. of Public Instr., 
and the governor has appointed Prof. D. L. Kiehle, prin. of the St. Cloud 
Normal School, to fill the vacancy. 


MISSOURI.—The meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc., held at Sweet 
Springs, was one of the most successful meetings ever held in the State. 
Prof. F. Louis Soldan, the prest., had worked up a great interest in all 
parts of the State, and wisely put on the program new men and women, 
with fresh, vigorous thought, and they came well prepared, so that every 
exercise was short, interesting, and profitable. 

The Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Assoc. met at Salem, Dent Co., last 
month. Prest. Prof. R.C. Norton, of Cape Girardeau, had prepared for 
a good meeting, and his hopes were realized. The att~«ndance was good, 


telligent, and A peer he discussion of the various subjects brought be- 
fore them by the carefully written papers submitted, indicates a zeal in 
the cause and determination to succeed that argues well for the schools of 
Southeast Missouri. 


OxnI0.—The annual session of the Noble Co. Teachers’ Inst. will be held 
at Caldwell, during the week commencing Monday, Sept. 12, 1881. The 
services of Hon. D. F. DeWolf, State School Comr.; Prof. E. 8. Cox, 
ar of Public Schools at Bellaire; Prof. John McBurney, of Muskingum 
Coll., Concord; Prof. M. R. Andrews, prin. of Preparatory Dept., Marietta 
Coll., Marietta; and Prof. R. J. Smith, of Beverly Coll., Beverly, have 
been secured as instructors and lecturers for the session. There will be a 
free lecture given, on some educational topic, each evening of the week. 

The Colored Teachers’ Assoc. of the State was held at Springfield, Aug. 
17and 18. An interesting paper was given by B. F. Lee, pret. of Wilber- 
force University, on ‘The Bible in the Public School,” in which he took 
the ground that the Bible should be retained in the public schools. Discus- 
sion followed the paper, in which it was a noticeable fact that all the 
speakers concu in the belief that the retention of the Bible is a moral 
necessity. ‘Lhe convention passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we, the coiored teachers of Ohio, in convention assem- 


MINNESOTA.—A meeting of the inst. conductors was held at St. Cloud, | bled, do hereby declare that, 


and the teachers generally seemed deeply interested. Their earnest, in- | & 


in our opinion, separate schools for colored 
children are not in accordance with the principles of our Government, and 
not in accordance with the spirit of the age. We should do all in our power 
to ee color line in the schools of Ohio, both as regards teach- 
ers and pupils. 

Resolved, That the best interests of our schools will be more fully con- 
served if the parents exhibit it in keeping children in school regularly, 
and better prepared for work, and also render more aid in the govern- 
ment of their children. 

Resolved, That where colored svhools are established, colored teachers 
should be employed. 

The Noble Co. Teachers’ Inst. will be held at Caldwell ganna De week 
commencing Sept. 12. Hon. D. F. DeWolf, Prof. E. 8. Cox, Prof. John 
McBurney, Prof. R. J. Smith, Prof. M. R. Andrews, and others, will be 
present to lecture and instruct. 


PENNSYLVANIA, — Westmoreland Co. Inst. convenes Dec. 26, 1881. 
Among the instructors and lecturers are Prof. J. J. Ladd, John b. Gough, 
Theo, Tiiton, and Robt. Collyer, —the strongest program in the State. 
The supt., J. R. — el, is determined to have Westmoreland Co ahead. 

Mr. L. L. Campbell, of Mineral Ridge, O., has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Sharpsville schools. Sharpsville is to be congratulated, as it 
will find Mr. Campbell an enthusiastic and practical educator. 


PERSONAL. 


— William Dwight Whitney, who lately received from the emperor of 
Germany the order of knighthood r le merite for science and arts, is 
one of America’s most celebrated scholars, as well as one of the most emi- 
nent philologists of the day. He was born in 1827 in Massachusetts, and 
received his preparatory education in America, early devoting himself 
particularly to the study of Sanskrit. In 1850 he went to Berlin, where he 
continued his studies under Weber, and later under Rud. Roth, in Ttibin- 
en. At present he holds the professorships of Sanskrit and of Compar- 
ative Philology at Yale. Besides a large number of scientific works, he 
has published a great many books specia oe for use in the schools 
of Germany. Among the scientists of Germany Mr. Whitney’s name 
ranks high, and is universally respected. He was lately in Berlin on an 
extended visit of two years. 


— Mr. J. Schedler, of New York,the manufacturer of terrestrial and 
celestial globes, has just sent a fine terrestrial globe to the Mission School 
of Mrs. njamin Schneider, in Constantinople. Mrs. Schneider, who 
is very enthusiastic in her mission work, will gratefully welcome this 
im portant aid in helping the young orientals understand the wide world 
they live in, and of which, hitherto, they have known so little. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 

I used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a severe case of nervous 
prostration; was pleased with the result. I shall prescribe it 
hereafter with a great deal of confidence. 

Detroit, Mich. A. G. Bisse, M.D. 
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Ku 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of eas), 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York 


Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


“TRIUMPH ” 


Over im Ene. 


Our new Catalogue 


New and Improved 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 
The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


3@™ Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the Alpha Dustless Crayon. —£) 
resent our improved School material. 
cles, containing 184 p. and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


BAKER, PRATT & 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 
DOVETAILED DESK; 


Agents Wanted to 
of educational and useful 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, &c. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NORMAL ART SCHOOL. 


Examination for admission on MONDAY, Sept. 5th, 
tll 4.M.,in Drawing from copies and objects. 
The school opens for study on the same day at 9 A.M. 
For circulars address WM. T. MEEK, Curator, 
1679 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
WALTER SMITH, Principal. 333 a 


SILICAT 
Black Diamond Slating. 


The Best, Liquid Slating (without exception) for Walls 
and W Blackboards. 


> 


WEBSTER. 


The following from Webster, 
the value of the Illustrative Definitions in 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 


e 1164, shows 
FOUR YEARS 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


COURSE FOR WOMEN. 
Observatory, Cabinets, and Art Gallery. 


WE OFFER 
unusual facilities to Schools and Colleges in the pur- 
chase of 


TEXT- BOOKS, 


LIBRARY OF 10,000 VOLUMES. i iuvinga VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
re Board and Twition, $175 a Year. SECOND HAND, at lowest rates. 
Address MISS WARD, Principal, N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
325 h SourH HapLey, Mass. | 333 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


and libra 
Fall term 
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NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


The largest MUSIC SCHOOL in the world. Tuition, 
$15, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours 
of musical instruction in a quarter. 
containing 8,000 volumes on music, FREE. 

8 September 15. Send for calendar. 
TOURS EE, Music HALL, Boston. 


VOICE CULTURE, 


Piano Instruction. 


MR. HARLEY NEWCOMB would announce bis re- 
turn to Boston, after several years’ absence, and his 

urpose to resume Voice Culture and Piano-Forte 
nstruction, Monday, Sept. 19, ISS1. 


The system of Voice Culture pursued is distinctive, 


English branches 


Makes the finest and most durable surface. Easil — 

ethods. 
volied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to 1, flying jib; 2, jib; 3, fore-top-mast-stay sail B isho imp Ss on — 
inrtace, Put up in tin cans of ous sizes, with » fore-course; 5, foretop sail; 6, foretop-gallan 9 given to Word Train ne. v con am d practical Piano 

irections for use, sail; 7, fore-royal; 8, fore sky-sail; 9, fore-roy- Addressing the students of the National School of Elo- Method. Technique properly developed. 
PINT PRICES. al studding sail; 10, foretop-gallant studding- cution and Oratory, said: ‘‘ The necessity for schools Address for circalar HARLEY NEWCOMB, 
Quagie ct 1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 sail; 11, foretop-mast studding-sail; 12, main- of elocution is founded on the general law of culture. 331 tf 17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Wicd ussbae 1.75 G ee see 6.00 course; 13, maintopsail; 14, mainto lant God has given us organs which need development ; 
One Flat Brush (4 inches), 75 cents. ; 15, main-royal sky-sa 17, there is law avery 
quart easily cove main royal studding-sail; 18, n to ant. The Natienal School o ecution an ra- A WW. d 
(the number usually studding-sail; 19, maintop-mast studding sail; tory, established in 1873, and chartered in 1875 ents ante 
meteen 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00. 


mizzen-top-gallant sail; 


23, Teachers an 


the most ample facilities for such culture. 
3 Lecturers, specialists in their depart- 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. 


Send f 191 Fulton Street, N.Y. Oily. mizzen sky-sail; 25, mizzen-spanker. ts. Summer Term, July 5; Fall Term, Oct. 3. 
* circular. 304e0w pine in Webster under the 12 words Send for Catalogue and Pros HEL, Sec. VAL UABLE PREMI UMS. 
The SUPPLIES Moldings, Phrenology, Ravelin’ Ships, | 3171(a) 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Philadelphia. | ast Time 
FA pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- Ss mmence Work.) <2? 
ey cou enned in woras. ; . 333 Journal of Educati ; Boston, ass. 
hg. New Edition of WEBSTER, has S. S HAM ILL 
Bureau erevings, AUTHOR OF Sturtevant House, 
Anp COLLEGES, 4600 New Words and M 
| ing HOOL OF ELOCUTION, June 15, 
Edy TEACHERS Published by 6. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. ii’ | Booms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 
Cation PROFESSORS “a i 100 Lessons, $40. : tf . According to location. 
OROUTT A WEEK. $139 day at made. Costly; BOOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, DAY, 
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“ Ouida”’ JB ~~ & Co, Phila 60 
James R Osgood & Co, Bost : = 
Lindsay W B Smith & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Walker Henry A Sumner & Co, Chic 1 00 
Beardsley Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 4 00 
White ‘ “ “ “ 2 00 
White “ “ 2 00 
“ “ “ é 1 00 
“ 1 00 
Lamson “ “ 1 50 
Conway Harper & Bros, N Y 1 00 
Taine Henry Holt & Co, N Y 2 50 
Stirling J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 4 50 
Dubring 2 50 
Miller, N .50; 1 00 
“ “ -1 00 
Henshall Robert Clarke & Co, Cinc 3 00 
Biddle “ “ 
Hassaurek “ “ “ “ 
EBS “ “ “ “ 
E P Dutton & Co, N Y 1 75 
Farrar “ “ “ec “ 1 50 
N 
melts Harpe r & Bros, N Y 2 = 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE two new text- books announced by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York, are 
books suited to meet the demands of the times 
for scientific instruction. Cooley’s Physics 
and Chemistry comprise a complete and accu- 
rate practical course of instruction. All re- 
cent discoveries are included up to date. The 
teachers who have examined these books 
commend them highly. This firm publish the 
widely-used series of Geographies and Wall- 
Maps by the distinguished Guyot; also Shel- 
don’s Readers and Felter’s Arithmetics. New- 
England teachers and school-officers will find 


their gentlemanly agent, W. F. Whittemore, at 
23 Hawley street, Boston, who will take pleas- 
ure in explaining the excellences of these pub- 
lications. Don’t fail to read the advertise- 
ment on the first page. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
J. A. SwAsEy, Manufacturer, 
21 BRATTLE St., Boston. 


WE desire to call attention to Prof. Bloch’s 
advertisement, as its announcement affords a 
splendid opportunity for those who desire first- 
class instruction in Voice-culture, Reading, 
&c. We have heard him read, and are also 
familiar with the excellent results of his teach- 
ing, and speak confidently. His labors before 
the American Institute of Instruction at St. 
Albans, Vt., carried conviction with them, as 
the enthusiasm of the cultured audience testi- 


fied. Many of the Boston teachers have re- 
ceived instruction from him, and it will be an 
opportunity lost if the teachers do not make 
early arrangements for his services. 


WE desire to call the special attention of 
teachers of graded and country schools to the 
card of the Albion Card Co, Albion, Iowa, in 
THE JOURNAL. The samples of school-cards 
we have seen seem to us admirably adapted to 
their use. They save much time in keeping 
the standing and progress of pupils, and are 


beautiful in design. They are sold for the low 
price of one cent each. They are made to last 
ove term each. 


It Acts SURE AND SAFE.—The celebrated 
remedy, Kidney-Wort, can now be obtained in 
the usual dry vegetable form, or in liquid form. 
It is put up in the latter way for the especial con- 
venience of those who cannot readily prepare 


it. It will be found very concentrated, and 
will act with equal efficiency in either case. 
See advertisement. 


GITEAU could never sleep at proper hours; 
cursed with abnormal activity, his nerves were 
always on the qui vive. Could he have had the 


Chamomile Pills, his wretched brains would 
not have raged with improper fancies. 


Curt W. MEYER, 182 Broadway, New York, 
announces that he is ready to furnish, the 
fall season, desirable Physical and Chemical 
Apparatus Send to him for his illustrated 


and descriptive catalogue of 1881. ‘He manu-. 
factures and imports Scientific Apparatus for 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. LEuro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurantsupplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. . Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 153 zz 


SEE advertisement of P. O. Vickery for 
agents, in another column. Mr. Vickery is 
mayor of the city of Augusta, Maine, which isa 
sure guarantee that all will bé fairly dealt with. 


THOUSANDS of ladies to-day cherish grateful 
remembrances of the help derived from the 
use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It positively cures all female com- 

laints. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 

estern Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


‘‘ THERE were heroes before Agamemnon,” | — 
but there were no popular American Steel 
Pens before Esterbrook manufactured them. 


INFLAMMATION, Cellulitis, Enlargement, 
Bloat, Catarrh of the Bladder and Uterus, 
yield at once to HEALY’S VEGETABLE TONIC 
PILLS. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


PHILADELPY 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new 308 
ONSPECTUS A Wonderful Work.” 


of Political Parties and the Federal Govern MENT, 


IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00. IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 
Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVER YWHEk, 


Address CRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
321 Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Vor, 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, — 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana the Kindergarten. 


By Cc. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 


This is no new- ny book, setting at defiance all that age and conservatism defend, but a practical 
mon sense book, in which the two extremes, ruts and radicalism, are alike avoided. Widely used in tr. —_ 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to p4 aining. 


Price to School Officers and Teachers, 40 cents, postage paid. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 3. Sells and Rents Schoo! Properties, 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of the 


best Schools. 
ew Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th St., NEW YORK. 


—— 
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NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 
7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, 


Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882. F 
terms, etc., inquire of Pror. JOHN KRAUS a or particulars as to 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BEELTE, incipals, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 


“ Mrs. Kraus isa first authority upon the subject,— 
unsurpassed, nt may by any one, in her knowledge of 
Freebel’s princip| Her ideal of a trained Kinder. 
garten teacher is high, and she inspires her pupils 
with such a standard, and at the same time with s 
much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to have her 
certificate is a guarantee of excellence.”— Miss £. P. 
Peabody, in Kindergarten Messenger. 


Prof. KRAus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 

weg-Freebel School, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in this country 

Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. It is to the labors of this lady 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasin 
success < Kindergarteniug in America is due, an 
her The Galaxy — accomplished more than all the rest.’’ 


Agents 
Wanted! 


Address, HIRAM ORCUTT, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Liberal Commissions 
Valuable Premiums! 


Best time in the year 
to Commence work. 
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SCHOOL CARDS 


For Village and Country Teachers. 
Few fail to order after agg, ben beautiful and po 
lar Monthly Report Cards. Samples free. They las fast 

aterm. One cent each. 
333 h ALBION CARD CO., ALBION, IOWA. 


PIANOS 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS 
and shipped to all parts of the 
ORGANS! country. PRICES LOW and 

ti terms of paymenteasy. Send 
for Catalogue. HORACE WATERS & CO.. 
Mapufacturers and dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


A Collection of Forty-one Minerals 
and Rocks, 


ree DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
' B FLY TOLD.” Price, $2.50. 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


317 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years' Musical Course. 

Four — Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematios, Modern . Languages, 
and the Sciences. 


schools and colleges, of all kinds, 


C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON'S 
School Agency 


42 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 


(Formerly C. W. HaGAr’s School Agency, 4 
Plattsburgh, N. Y.) 


‘School Bulletin Publications. 
Craig’s Common School Question-Book. 
4N. Y. Silleate Book Slate Company. 
Van Everen’s Adjustable Book Covers. 
| School and Teachers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Any Book published in the United States furnished 
the lowest rates. 

THE TEACHERS’ COMPANION, 
An Spage Educationai Monthly. Size of ps* 

x15 in. Price, 50 cts. per year. al 
Liberal clubbing-rates with all other education 
papers and magazines. 

Send two 3-ct. stamps for sample cop ret Companim, 

School Agency, Catalogue, Circulars, 


Agents Wante wom 


every Teacher. Address 
C. W. HAGAB & BUXTON’S 
SCHOOL AGENCY, " 

423 Bond Street, ee 


SILK BANNERS secu 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yous 
59 Carmine Street. 


Catalogue on Application. : 


WM. DICKSON & SON, | 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 

Reference: Prof. ST. JOHN, Normal School, Albany. 


ESTABLISHED 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, T Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ “aid Surveys’ Instruments, 


in all kinds 
Drawing g P Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil eers and 8 for 
= both Field Office use. gs 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


Catalogues on 


Part I.—Mathematical [Instruments (160 pp. 
Instruments and 


(144 Pp-) 
“ i.— Lanterns and Slides (112 
— bh. and Chemical Apparevcs (2 (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
(1) 234 Chestuut &., Philadelphia. 


S-T-U-T-T-E-R-I-N-G 


Treated by a rational method ; sometbing else than 
drawieng or bodily tricks. No SEORET. Send for ex 


GENL. AGTS. 
FOR 


Publishers © 
OF 


Teachers’ Co for those only who ha EDGAE 8. WERNER, rice-list 
The College Calendar containing full particalare, wit! 330-£ AuBany, DAY SCHOOLS. 
ARD, President rth $5 
ADA L. HOW We farnish th d for $1.00. at home. Samples wo 
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No story is the same to us after the lapse 
ime: or, rather, we who read it are no 
‘e same interpreters.—‘‘ Adam Bede.”’ 


_ Traveler: ‘‘ How do you brokers manage 
to undersell the railroad companies ?’’ Scalp- 

. “Vell, you see, ve don’t got so much ex- 

neat. Dose railroad fellers haf to keep up 

g rollin’ stock an’ pay ze hands. We don’t. 
It’s all clear profit mit us. 


_ At Chautauqua, the other day, a little 
girl was asked if she was a Methodist. ‘‘Oh ! 
no !” she replied. ‘‘I ama Brethren, and my 
mother is & Brethren, too.’’ These were of the 
United Brethren. At Montreal one of the 
plymouth Brethren was asked why they never 
spoke of the Plymouth Sisters ‘Ob!’ was 
pis answer, “the Brethren embrace the 
Sisters.” 

_— There’s a sort of human paste, that when 
it comes near the fire of enthusiasm is only 
paked in harder shape.—‘‘ Daniel Deronda.”’ 


— Stupidity of pupils cannot be corrected by 
the best school system. Therefore, we do not 
regard the following answers given at the ex- 
amination of the London schools as any proof 
against the quality of the instruction : 

“The climate of England determines to be 
rather unhealthy on account of its having so 
many smells and stinks, such as tanners and 
many others.”’ 

“The Old World naturally was Europe, and 
now the New World is Europe, Asia, etc. 
Buenos is in Germany; Ayres, in France.”’ 

“ Milton wrote a sensible poem, called ‘ Can- 
terbury Tales’.”’ 

“Magna Charta was so that the 
should not worship the place where 
died.” 

“ Magna Charta was ordered by the King to 
be beheaded. He fled to Italy, but was cap- 
tured and executed.”’ 


—A Frenchman is about to be beheaded. 
Under the guillotine a priest approaches him 
and says: “‘ My friend, have you any last wish 


tomake? The wish of a dying man is sacred.’’ 
“Yes,” replied the doomed man. ‘‘I want to 
learn English.”’ 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYHN, MASS., 


ple 
oses 


can Sympathize with Woman. 


alth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure | 
forall those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
*0common to our best female population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 


It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
‘erous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 


B-.. feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
Tewkache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
Will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
re with the laws that govern the female system. 
the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
Tees prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
inthe Price $1. Six bottlesfor 95. Sent by mail 
reoeipt op, of Pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
treaty of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
let, answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 

as above. Mention this Paper. 


Dr, C. W. BENSON, or BALTIMORE, Mp. 


We give above a correct likeness of this well-known 
and successsul physician and surgeon, who has made a 
life-long study of Nervous Diseases and Diseases of the 
Skin, and he now stands in the highest rank, as author- 
ity on those special and distressing diseases. In the 
course of his practice he discovered what now are re- 
nowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
Celery and Chamomile in the shape of Pills. They are 
used by the profession at large, and constantly recom- 
mended by them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his own 
experience in practice. They are a sure cure for the 
following special diseases, and are worthy of a trial by 
all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared expressly 
to cure sick- headache, nervous headache, dyspeptic 
headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleeplessness, dyspepsia, 
aud nervousness, and will cure any case. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on 41 parts of the 


DB. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 


AND FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
U sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 

OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 

Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 309 zz 


__ PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RIOHARDS, Sec’y. 7 


steateat Dope OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof, C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
G "For TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


Mx WOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. — 
¢ For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 8, 1881. 

55 Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. ne Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, tor. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Special and Ad 
course of 8 two years. - 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGAH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


ae TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 


bottles in one package, consisting of both internal For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package, PREPARATORY. 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED. 
Liberal Commissions. 


The best time in the year to commence work. 
Address Hiram 
Journal of Education, . . . Boston, Mass, 


Valuable Premiums. 
ACENTS WANTED. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


To Fill Vacancies. te 


names of 500 
somusteet Teachers of all grades, to fill vacancies in 
Public 


Schools, Academies, and Colleges, in the West 
and South. Address, with stamp, IRA M. PrRiog, Cor. 
Sec. N.W. Ed. Bureau, Morgan k, Chicago, Ill. [d] 


Complete Mistery of its Re- 
viaion.and of all former Versions. 


| TheLargest and Finest Royal Oc- 
(li: Large Tape Edition, witha 


100 Hlustrations Complete Outfit, post- 


n Steel and Wood aid 75 eta Address 
by Done and other N PW co., 
celebrated artists. ncinna 

t Selle Faster and 


‘ays Better than any 


Liberal Commissions. 
Agents 


Valuable Premiums. 


THE BEST TIME IN THE YEAR TO COMMENCE WORK. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Journal of Education, 


Wanted 
The Best Ink-Well 


For School-desks ; also the best BLACKBOARD ERASER 
—both patented. Silver Medal Blackboard Slating, in 
cans of various sizes, makes the best Blackboard in use. 
Send for circular and price-liat. 


330d H.H. Prop’t, Providence, R. I. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 


for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 


Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 
schools. 325 tf 


pr AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
or Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 

th complete modern appointments; Chemical and 


Philosophical Laboratory ; Military . Apply to 
pals. hed 
GSoarding SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


Mowry & Gorr, Princi 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80s 
G’Comm WICH ACADEM Musical Institute, and 
Co 


mmercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, ete Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with ra mH truction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 


Wsz, NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues 
J. ESTEY & 


at Bree. 
co., 


Brattlebeore, Vt. 


Ie When ordering Books, or Goods of any 


-| kind noticed in these columns, please state that 


you saw them advertised in Tok JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. 


‘WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
8 New Prima 
OF BOSTON: 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell 
Written, Klementary, ing 
and Primary. Kte., Ete., Ete. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 


| dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 


and containing the population of the United States from 
census of 1880. ith steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N. ¥. 


English Classics. 


have examined Blaisdell’s ‘* Outlines” 
with great interest and satisfaction. It will 
give good cheer and good help to all teachers 
and students of English Literature. I shall do 
what I can to bring it to the notice of teachers 
of my acquaintance.’’ — PrRoF. Coir 
TYLER, l’rof. of Eng. Lit., Univ. of Mich. ; 
author of a Hist. of Amer. Literature, 


Just Published, 


OUTLINES 


FOR THE 


study of English Classics. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO STUDENTS 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By A. F. A. M., M.D. 


12mo0, pp. 304. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


A New Edition, revised, and enlarged by 
more than 100 pages of new material. 


From KATE A. SANBORN, Prof. English Liter- 
ature, Smith College. — ‘* Mr. Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is 
a unique and valuable addition to the text-books of 
English Literature.” 


From W.J. ROLFE, Editor of Rolfe’s English Clas- 
sics.—* The book is unique in its character, and cannot 
fail to be helpful to the teacher.” 


From ARTHUR GILMAN, Author of “ First Steps 
in English Literature,” “Outlines of General History,” 
&c.—" Mr. Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ fills satisfactorily a 
place not occupied by any other text-book.”’ 


From HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ High 
School, Boston, Author of “ Masterpieces of English 
Literature.’’ — “ Riaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made to the stady of 
English Literature, Every teacher will find useful sug- 
gestions in it; whileto very many it will be invaluable.” 


Ian A copy of this book will be sent post- 
paid, for examination, for $100. Special rates 
Sor introduction. 


WILLARD SMALL, Publisher, 


14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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For teachers who 

School Reward Cards sisi to gisasen 
the hearts of scholars with bright, pretty Reward Cards, 
postpaid by mail to any address. Please send us a trial 
order. No. 1-6, pretty designs of children and flowers, 
5c. per doz. No. 2-7, pretty designs, birds, branches, 
flowers, etc., 6c. per doz. No. 3-8, nice bouquet designs, 
Tc. per doz. No. 4-7, prett designs of animals, birds, 
landscapes, etc., 7c. per doz. No. 5-8, nice floral de- 
signs bearing words, mottoes, etc., 8c. perdoz. No. 6-8, 
retty designs, flowers, and roses on tinted background, 
No. 7-6, nice designs, roses, fine flowers, 
etc., 10c. per doz. No. 8-6, lovely bouquet designs, 15c. 
per doz. No. 9-5, artistic designs of parrots, kittens, 
etc., 20c. per doz. No. 10-6, very pretty designs of bloom- 
ing flowers, 20c. per doz. No. 11-6, richest designs of or- 
ange-blossoms on gold background, large size, 25c. per 
doz. No. 12-5, prettiest designs published, beautiful 
flowers, etc., on tint background, large 

an 
Teachers School Aids, cheapest 
tem known for conducting schools in quiet, systematic 
order. Send for atrial set of Teachers’ Aids, and as- 
certain their value in conducting schools. Each set con- 
tains 150 chromo Credit Cards, 50 pretty Chromo Merit 
Cards, and 12 beautiful Chromo Excelsior Cards. Price 
$1 per set; samples of all the above, 15c. All kinds of 
school supplies at the lowest prices. Send for our new 
Catalogue. Your name neatly printed on 25 motto 
cards, chromo, cream, crown, basket, snowflake, fancy 
tinted, ribbon, gold oval, etc., with card-case, for 15c. 
Your business-card nicely printed on 250 envelopes, busi- 
ness-cards, note-paper, statements, bill heads, small cir- 
culars, etc., for only 8c. by wail, age prices 


0c. per doz. 


lowest ever known. Agents wan stamp for 
Circulars free. Pub. Co., Warren, Pa, 


| & 
4 WY, ? 
EN 
f 
of 
Po 
1G) We body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
| 
¥ = 
ts, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera PO 
and Displacements, and the consequent — — 
§pinal eakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life, OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE : 
283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
oir T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 
reular free . B. WELL, 
f faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- — 7 . 
Gestion, é ¥ 2 : > 
a 
y be without LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S 
UVER 
torpidity of the liver, % cents per box. 
by all Druggists. . - 
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The Most Popular School Books 


OF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CoO., 


AMONG 


Applietens’ School Readers. 
Appletous’ Arithmetics. 
Quackenborw’s Hixtories. 

Stickuey’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Primary opy-Hooks (Sliding Copies). 
Youmans’s Chemistry. 

VYoumans’s Botanies, 

Harknexs’s t.atin Series. 

Madley’s Greek Grammar. 


WHICH ARE: 


Appletons’ New Geographies; 
Cornell's Geographies. 
Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar,and Compornitien. 
Krusi’s Drawing Courxes. 
Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 
Art of Schoo! Management. 
Rallard’s Pieces to Speak. 
Ballard’s and Woerd-Writer. 
te., 


Etc., Etc. 


Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for eve 


department of study, from Primary Schools to Colleges 


and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Li 


terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for ‘‘ Educational Notes.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, {* 


3,5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av., 
NEW YORK BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. k Publishers 


PHILADELPHRI 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 


published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's Etymology 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Efemen Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry's History of the United States. 
Wickersham’'s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 . 


MITCHELL’S 
NEW Roller, 


Small Series, gis. 
Large Series, 
With Key. 


OUTLINE 
MAPS. 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN 


os. per se. READING 
compain, CHARTS. 


Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


OLARB & MAYNARD, Brosawsy, 


NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’] Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetes Freach | 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in English; 

Hiuatchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
46 Madison St.. Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Olmsted’s School Astronomy (gnell), « 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, -50 
‘Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 
Preston’s Bookkee 1.65 
Scott’s Manual of 55 


States 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, 
Zachoe’s New American Speaker. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive . Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York, 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, lIa., 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO, 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
Royal 8vo, Printed m Uvlors. 

No. 1, Single Entry, 104 pages apy Ag. 
No 2, Elementary or School Edition, 192 pp....... 
No. 3, High School and College Euition, pp. .. 2.00 
No. 4 Counting-house and Com. Coll. Ed., 432 pp., 3.50 

Keys, Blank Books with extra practise paper. to each, 

amination copies looking to adoption, mailed on 
receipt of 24 price annexed. d for circulars of these 
and other valuable text books: 


330 tf 
DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 
119 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


HOW 
TO 


agents. 


National Subscription Age 
Oldest of the kind in the U:. 8. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTss. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
SAVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
+ A dress HENRY D. OYES & CO., 

253 uz 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


Supplementary R-ading for Upper 


iVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & OO., 
753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


rUBLIS5h 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’'s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
44 Wilk Street, Beeston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q.. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The only Ilu«trated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-three Volumes Now Ready. 


VIII. — Richar! II. — Richard III. — 
Midsummer. Night’s Dream. Henry V. 
Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 


Macbeth 


— As You Like It. 


* | ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othe!lo, — Twelfth Night. — 


The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry lV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus. 

From Horace HOWARD FvurENESS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Editor of the “New Variorum Shakes; “Inm 
opinion Mr. Rolfe’s series of Shakespeare's Plays is 
thoroughly admirable, Noone can examine these vol- 
uwes and fail to be impressed with the conscientious 
accuracy and scholarly completeness with which the 
are edited.”” Please send for Circulars. A. 0. STOOKIN, 

igt for New Eng.. 47 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. 


HUUGH1TON, MIFFLIN & Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 

AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Kiographical Sketches and Notes. §1.25. 

AMERICA PROSE. Selected trom Haw- 
thorne., Irvi:-g, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau. Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.25. 

BALLADs AND LYRICS. 150 admirable 
Poems, selected and arranged by Henny Casor 
Lovee. $1.25. 

POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited 
SAMUEL ELIoT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 

, fully illustrated. $1.00. 

STOKIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
N&iGHTs. Edited by Dr. Lilus. 60 cts. 

POPt LAB TALES. Iistand 2d Ser. KHd- 
itd by H CaBor Loner, Ilins. 20 cts. each. 

SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 7 Tales, 
* Cinderella,” “ Puas in t.oots,” etc., selected from 
the foregoing two series. Fully illustrated. 20 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S. 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music er. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


Cambridge Series of Information Cards. 


Classes in Schools. 
Price, 2 cts, each; by mail, 3 cts. 
Seven numbers now ready. More to follow. 
No, 1. oueny. By W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 

»)No. 2. The Yosemite Valley. By A, P. PEABOpy, D.D. 
No.3. The Language By W.J. Rours, A.M. 

No.4. The Sphinx at Mt. Auburn. By N. Lincoin. 
No. 5. The Employment of Time. By CAs. SUMNER. 
No. 6. The Sun asa Worker. B J. L¥E, A.M, 

No. 7.. About Combustion. By W.J.ROLFE, A. M. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- h 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
**Qxford’’ Editions. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New Work. 


PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvoaTionat PuBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury 8t., BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
schools of art 


Drawing Miaterials. 


P Natural History Series. For schools 
and es. sand plants represented in their 


natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chreomos. 1552s 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
$1.00 and $1.25 


(4 vols. 
Putnam’s (1 vols.), to $25 
The Elemen ls. 


The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s — of B Ay, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 8 1.285 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
Lefingwell’s English Classion for Schovls, 1.50 | 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und 8c 1.268 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature, 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 3% 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers. 
Gillard & Causpbell’s Franklin 
Kawards & Warren’s Analytical Speiler. 
Warren’s Class-Word Speiler. 

eavey’s Goodrich’s story of the U. 8S 

| Campbells Geacive History of the U. 5. 
Fetlewn’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 
MacVicsr’s Arithmetic Cards. 
| Mae Vicars Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Eliswerth’s System of Penmanship. 

The Fraunktin Cowposit.eu & tx. Blanks. 
Bartiey’> Improved School Becerds. 
Song-Beooks---** Happy Hours,” Song-Sheaf.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. | 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S sony 
Educational Publications, 


Guyot's New aphi 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon's New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetj 
Cooley's Physics, 

- Tenney's Zoologies, 
and High-schoo} Text 
oo terms introduction, call ape, 

WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORR, 
New-England Agent, 


180 33 Hawley Street, Boston, 
PORTER & COATES, 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Normal The Norm. Taira Reader, 


6 FIN “ 
Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith 
A New Elementary ‘peller.— Buck walter, 
A New ©: mprehensive Speller. ‘“ 
Dunzlison’s New School Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. Acw. 
Lessons in English, avd Practical Grammar.—Ray) 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Fdition 
Blair's Rhetoric; ‘evised. Brown’s Elem. Algebra, 
Sharpless’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Gummere’s Surveying. Hevised Aaition, 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


ka Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00, 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston, 


Have Just Published 

BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 

combiuing oral and written work throughout. 

PART I. contains object lessons and s work and 
is re for primary schools. 

PART II. has weill-graded mental and written exam. 
ples in the essential sub It is designed for the 

termediate school or the first two years of the gran. 
mar-school grade. It leads up tu the Practical Aritb- 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

Parts I. and II are also published separately. 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary and Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cust of two books. 

Circulars sent on autoctien. Correspondence s0- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 

THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 


70 Metropolitan Block, 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
L.leyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 


Raub’s Nermal Speilers. 
Fewemith’s Kuglish (jrammars. 


Chadbourne’s Naturai T. 1.80 ali 
Le puo’s 2 Draw. lifus. 2.00 Rape. 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. -75 Petersen’s Science. 303 eow 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
PUBLISB NEW YORK. 


BRIGG@’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICS, 12mo,cl. 1.50 
PETON’S CHINA PAINTING. (New issue.) Folio. 1.50 
GREENE’S BRIDGE TRUSSES. (New ed.) 8vo, cl. 2.50 


MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. An intro- 
duction to Geudesy. Iémo,cluth. - - 1.50 
- 6,00 


STEEL ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX. (A Text- 
buok.) plates, cloth. - - 
WARREN’s FREE-HAND DRAWING. 12mo, cloth. 1.25 
DANA’S MANUAL OF MINKRALOGY. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
MILLER’S ORGANIO CHEMISTRY. 8vo, cloth. 10.00 


FRESENIUS’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. New 
revised edition, with new notation. 8vo, 6.00 


RIOCKETT’S ASSAYING. 8vo, cloth. - 


WARREN’S PROJEUTION’ DRAWING. New edi- 
tion, enlarged. 12mo,cloth. - - + 1,50 


RICE & JOHNSON’S OALOULUS. (Abridg.) 12° al. 1.50 


UNIVERSITY SERIE 


Newest, VENABLE’S KASY ALGEBRA, 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
- Best. 


S OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Map». 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammar 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, 


GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c- 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiol 1.10 
628 and 630 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. | Gniee Leweus in Physical Gee iy, “ris 1 250,000 Over One Million Already Introduced. 1,250,000 
; Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 270 MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, Price. Samp. COPY 
PUBLISHERS OF the most attractive, and the best Readers | MoGu iffey’s Revised Bx 
Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. | Leckyer’s Elem, 1.35 tare than at any other se he 30 17 
MONROE'S Voce! Gymnast |__| Bond treat Wow York - 18 
‘ eader, - - - 
WARREN'S New Geographies. POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., | ““iney are embellished with 274 engravings, all new,| Fourth Reader, - - a 4 4 
REENE’S New GC 19 Bond Street, | Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t.. ew York, | by 60 of the best artists in America. Fifth Reader, - - 
NEW YORK. | Paysen, Dunton & Scribner's of Sixth Reader, - - - 50 

Barthelemew’s Drawing Series. The Fypograph Binding are in the; §peller, 36 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. Dinemere’s Graded Spelling Binnks. 
GOODRICH'S Child's Wistory. | sp, | Ress VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
ROYSE’S American Literature. CHICAGO, Catalogues, | M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-xngland Agent, Cincinnati and New York, 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist, Wins MANYON, SromBeld Boston, «Ne HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, | 


. 
| 
| 
— 
O 
| 
= 
| 
12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
| 
| 
| 


